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THE STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


UITABLE Fy onll wna = = d REMARKABLE BONUSES 
£1000 — ” 



































OF THIS OLD-ESTABLISHED 
SOCIETY. a NSSRSE sf _— Mutual Life Assurance Society 
~ Will not be placed before you by any Agent. 
FOUNDED 1762 | guise, £2625 oe 
- | 
oR 08, SIII7 NO COMMWSEISSION 
Purely Mut ual ‘Assurance. £1180 1 £1560 All business transacted direct with the Assured. Write for papers 
Opposite THe Mansion House, e.c. Orrices: Opposite THe Mansion House, e.c. 
in LONDON. | Result of Recent Division of Profits. LONDON. 








Carpets 


TRELOAR & SONS 


CATALOGUES FREE 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 1832 





Sir UHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 


IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 








Gadbury’s 


“The Typical Cocoa of English 
Manufacture, Absolutely Pure.” :* 


alled 
Pure Foreign 


The Analyst. Cocoas.) 











LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S | SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH.’ 


IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: 


A TALE OF THE CORNISH COAST. 
By S. BARING-GOULD, Author of ‘ John Herring,’ ‘ Urith,’ etc. vols. 
Altogether, this is one of the best imagined and most enthralling novels 
author has produced.’—Saturday Review. 


CARDINAL MANNING’S LIFE. 


CARDINAL MANNING: 


By A. W. HUTTON, M.A. With Portrait and Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 6s 
A literary portrait, palpitating with life, written with studious simplicity and 
hastity of style, by a hand that has the touch of an artist. —Darly Chroni 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 


By H. DE B. GIBBINS, M.A., Author « ol _ ‘oe History of England 


Crown 8v 


THE RURAL EXODUS. 


By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 2s 


BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


A VICAR’S WIFE. 


By EVELYN DICKINSON. Crown &vo, ts 
rhe Rev. ee gree her, in Miss Dickinson's clever story, is a masterpiece 


caustic port ture. ademy. 

‘In various respects a ur lique ‘and highly meritorious work. Strong originality 
d individua lity laracterise all 3 S personages. Freeman's Journal. 

‘A book of distinct and delightful promise Court Circula> 


NEW NOVELS JUST READY. 
THE KING'S FAVOURITE. by U. 4. Tavior, Author o! 


‘The City of Sarras.. 2v 


THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. ORTON PkOWSE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A gr rarer LADYE. A Romance of the Isle of | 


Wight. Illustrated Crown 8vo, 


METHUEN & CO., 38 ws Street, W.C. 











Se ee ee ] ited by FA <NEST E. BAKER, F.S.A 
Crown 8&\ Py 


A CALENDAR OF THE HALLIWELL- PHILLIPPS 


COLLECTION OF SHAKESPEARE AN RARITIES 








NOTES ANI D QUERIES.—*‘\ ert ipervision of Mr. Ernest E. Baker 
F.S.A., the nephew of the late scholar, a second and scott edition now appears, 
and is generally a‘ essible. Among t sults to be hoped fr ts publication is a 
disposal of th aera tion in the fashior Halliwell-Phillipps w 1 himselfhave desired. 

DA 1/LV TEs -APH.—* 7 t or second editi f this interesting 
Cc alendar has bee n prepared by M EK. E. Baker, who, in his preface, points out 

vat the treasures of the Halliwell-Phillipps collection, not having been purct 
i the Birmit gham Corporation, are still awaiti a purchaser a ore \ 
minimum price, £10,000. : The Calendar, over which many a Shakespearear 
Student s mouth wiil water, ts Careiully 

THE TIM? Mr. Ernest E. |} ‘ the 
Calendar in an e1 larged { rm, no ¢ yt in the expectation that the publicat wil 
lead to the fulfilment of the sincere wi i he expresses 1 his preface v 
national collection of Shakespearean deeds, books, and illustrations er 
manent home in the native land of the great dramatist Every Englishn st 
entertain the same wish, and desire its speedy fulfilment ; and in any case the 
ation of the Calendar must prove a boon to every student of Shakespeare 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





Now Ready. 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD 
AND OTHER VERSES. 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
Foolscap 8v0, xii and 104 fp. 
Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on special paper with rough edges. 


Besides the ordinary edition, the price of which is 
5s. nett, seventy-five (75) copies are printed on Dutch 


hand-inade paper in large 8vo size, of which a few are still 


for sale (for terms apply to the Publisher): with twenty | 


(20) copies on Japanese vellum paper, in large 8vo size 


(All sold). 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
‘THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE, 


; On Monday next will be published a POPULAR EDITION, with a 


Preface, crown 8vo, 6s., of the 


HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ etc. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘YOUNG MISTLEY. 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in Two Vols. post 8vo. 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
~ Author of ‘ Young Mistley.’ 
NEW ADDITION TO SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR 
6s. NOVELS. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE NEW RECTOR. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘The House of the Wolf,’ etc. 
NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S POPULAR 
2s. AND 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Now Ready, feap, 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; 
and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE RAJAHM’S HEIR. 
By A NEW AUTHOR. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, $.W. 


| 





Now Ready, in One Vol. Demy , New and Revised Edition, Price 15s. 
| THE ART OF GOLF. By Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart. 
With Twenty Plates { eous Photographs of Professional Player 
chiefly by A. F. Ma ! * 
‘Remains the sta ird work « the subject, notwithstanding all that has be 
written ¢ erning the game e the publication of the first edition.'"—MNationa: 


EpInbURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS. 





MR. JOSEPH DIGGLE, Chairman, London School Board, 


on ‘Our EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM NEEDED REFORMS,’ 1n 
Religious Review of Reviews, 
MAY. NOW READY. 
CANON FLEMING’S SANDRINGHAM SERMON, 


prefaced by a patheti anecdote by H R.H. 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES, see 


Religious Review of Reviews. —/ay. 


CHURCH and the COMING GENERAL ELECTION, sex 
Religious Review of Reviews.—4/ay. 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


By Robert Cust. See 


Religious Review of Reviews. —4/ay. 


CANON FLEMING ON MODERN MISSIONS, 
Religious Review of Reviews /or 47a). 


Zllustrated. Price 6d. 


At all Railway Bookstalls and Booksellers’. 
THE LEADING ILLUSTRATED CHURCH REVIEW. 


Edited by CANON FLEMING, Chaplain to the Queen. 





| OFFICES 4 and 6 CaTHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





4, 1899 
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[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


EARLS COURT, LONDON, S.W.—OPEN DAILY from 11 a.m. to 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
A Floral Fairyland. Beds of Flowering Shrubs. A Paradise of Roses. 


Landscape Gardens under Cover. Electric Coloured Fountains. Hluminations 
by Pain & Son. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


Phe finest pees ein London. A Scene of Endless Beauty. Reproduc 
tion of the Long Walk in Windsor Park. The Band of the Grenadier Guards 
Conductor, Lie ut. Dan Godfrey The Celebrated Cow 0y Band Conductor, 
W. Sweeny. ‘The Exhibition Vand of Forty Performers—Conductor, J. R. 
Wellington. Organ Recitals in the Central Transept, by Mr. H. C. Tonking. 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST. The Snes Year's 


Sensation. More interesting than ever. New Scenery. Picturesque Camps. 
Arena Re-constructed. No mud. No dust. ee Entrance Two 
Performances Daily, 3 and 8 pt m., rain or shine. Boxes, £1 55. ‘Li, and 
£210s. Can be secured at Tree's, 28 Piccadilly. 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST. — Shooting on Foot 


and Horseback at Moving Objects. Colonel Cody, Miss Annie Oakley, 
Master Johnny Baker. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


EARLS Court, S.W.—Entrance to Exhibition Grounds, Gard ens, and Camp, 
and to 2500 Free Seats in the Arena, ONE SHILLING Season Ti kets, 
1os. 6d. Gates open from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 





[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIG ATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION, 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
3OMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 


KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 

Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling ai PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 
( Head Offices— 


(F. GREEN & CO., and 
Managers—\'\NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } —— RCH AVENUE, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
EXPRESS AND Mait SERVICES FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Bing NEW YORK 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing 
Shorte ute by celebrated Express Flee 
TO AUSTR ALIA, : ja Suez Canal, every 28 ss. 
A, ja Suez Canal, eve 8 days. 


$ = Vess sels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City; or PHILLIPS 
& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 











‘THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 


z 18: ‘ — tong scatinges Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
a eer oes! S Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 


Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
% other Baths. Ballroom, 

= Billiard and Smoke Room. 
# Ornamental Grounds. 













Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 


Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Terms Moderax. 
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REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS OF 


W™-POLSON'S 
GORN FLOUR 


Uscd in the QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD for many Years. 


The ORIGINAL and FIRST Manufactured 
in Great Britain. 


Manufacturer to H.M. the QUEEN. 


WM. POLSON & CO.. "Sih." 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 








Grand Diploma of peo ody ar TE 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 188 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children’ s bordered 1 3| 
adies’ es 22 


Gents 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, aft1 per doz. Di nner Napkins, 5/o per doz. Table Cc loths, 2 
yards square, 2/11; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Tab le Cloths, r1}d. each. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/ /4y each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven aad embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 te doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per doz 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please Rial thy. P vere. 
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JAMES R. OSGOOD, M°ILVAINE & Co.'s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A DAY AT LAGUERRE’ S AND wir raved DAYS. Nine 


Sketches. By F. Horxinson Smiru, Author of ‘Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville..—With Ornamental Initials, Decorated ‘Title bo ze, and Marginal Head 
ings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

COLONEL CARTER OF CARTERSVILLE. By F. 
Hopkinson Situ, Author of ‘A Day at Laguerre’s and Other Days.’ Illus 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

‘A perfect work of art.’—S/ectator. 

A WOMAN OF SHAWMUT: A Romance of Colonial 
Times (Boston, 1640). By EpMUND JANES CARPENTER. With 12 Full-Page 
Illustrations and numerous Chapter Headings from Pen-and-Ink Drawings by 
F. T. MERRILL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GALLEGHER.’ 

VAN BIBBER AND OTHERS. By Ricnarp HAarping 
Davis, Author of * Gallegher, and other Stories,’ and ‘Stories for Boys. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

HISTORICAL ROMANCES FROM THE POLISH OF 
HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 


1. WITH FIRE AND SWORD. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
2. THE DELUGE. With Portrait of the Author. Two vols. 


8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
‘Grand historical pictures. —Writer in lackwood'’s Magazine, referring to ‘With 
Fire and Sword, 1* The Deluge. 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. A Novel of American Society. 
By HamiLTon AipE. 
‘His epigrams, witticisms, and repartees afford unqualified amusement.’— /he 
Datly Telegraph. 


BETSY. By ‘ Crown bro, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘This story is perfection. —Glasgow //erald. 


A FELLOWE AND HIS WIFE. By BLancHeE WILLIs 


HOWARD anc 1 WILLIAM SHak rp. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth 21s. 


‘The book is a delightful one, and quite out of the common groove of fictio 
The Morning P% 
ELSKET : and Other Stories. THomAs NELSON PAGE 
Author of 1 Newfound River.” Crown 8vo nth extra, 3s. 6d 
‘All are good reading, and all are well written.'— Odserve7 


SECOND EDITION, 
PETER IBBETSON. By Georce pu Maurier. With over 


Eighty Illustrations by the Author. ‘Two vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 215. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS. By Sr. Grorce Mivart, F.R.S. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, buckram, 32s. 
“In these volumes there is ampie store of reading for all tastes, with the one note 
upon ali of candour, reverence, and vigour.’—CAristian Leader. 


STUDIES IN CHAUCER: His Life and Writings. by 
Proiessor THomas R. Lounszpury. With a Portrait of Chaucer. In 3 vols., 
ees aa 
* Nothing comparable to th is study of Chaucer in point of combined thoroughness 

and sense exists in English, or, so far as we know, in any other language.’- 

Satur lay Review. 


FAMOUS PEOPLE I HAVE MET. By Mrs. GEORGE 
AuGustus Sata. With Facsimile Letters. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. A Diary. By the Hon. Lady 


InGuiis. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 
‘A noble record of one of the most heroic deeds of history.'—Sfectator. 


FROM THE EASY CHAIR. By Georce Witiiam Curtis. 


4 


With Portrait. 16 mo, cleth, ornamental, 3s. 6d. 
The Contents include—‘ Dickens's Readii ing {1867]’—‘ Jenny Lind’— ‘A Little 
Dinner with Thackeray ’—‘ Robert Browning in Florence’—‘ Easter Bonnets,’ etc. 


THE AMERICAN ITALY. By Cuarites DupLey WaRNER. 


With many Illustrations. L arge demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 
“A very attra tive account of that portic on of the Pacific seaboard of Southern 
California. . . . Charmingly illustrated.’— 7720s. 


June Number begins a New Volume. 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


The Literary Feature of the New Volume will 
be the late JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S 


Papers on ‘The Old English Dramatists.’ The 
June Number will contain the Introduction 





to the Series, which will run through the 
year, on Marlowe, Webster, Chapman, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Massinger and Ford. 


BOUND VOLUME OF ‘HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE (December 1891, 


May 1892). Superbly Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. Cases supplied separately, 


2s. 





New List Post Free on Application. 


London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, M°ILVAINE & CO. 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET. 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW VOLUME OF PROFESSOR JEBB’S SOPHOCLES. 
SOPHOCLES: The Plays and Fragments. Vol. V. 


TRACHINIAE. With Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in 
English Prose. By R. Cc. Jenn, Lit. D., LL.bD., Kegius Professor of Greek iu 
the University of Cambridge. Demy &vo, reas. 6d. 

‘The ftth part of Protessor Jebb’s monumental edition of Sophocles, ** The Plays 
and Fragmeuts, with Criticai Notes, Commentary, and Jransiation of English 
Prose” (Cambridge, at the University Press), contains ‘* The Trachiniae,” a play 
which has been very variously estimated by different scholars and critics of equal 
competence and authority. Professor Jebb explains this variety of appreciation with 
all his accustomed luciaity, learning, and insight, and produces an edition of the 
play which it is almost superfluous to praise.’— /7mes. 


A HISTORY OF EPIDEMICS IN BRITAIN. From 
A.b. 664 to the Extinction of the Plague in 1666. By CHARLES CREIGHTON, 
M.D., M.A., formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge, 
Demy vo, 18s. 

* This is the first attempt in English at a systematic study of epidemics. ... Apart 
from his aetiological theories, which have the-merit of never being advanced without 
a clear statement of the grounds on which they are built, this history is a work of 
great research. At every point Dr. Creighton shows a praiseworthy passion for 
thoroughness in small incidental questions, as much as in weightier matters. — Lancet. 


A TRAVELLER’S NARRATIVE written to Illustrate the 
EPISODE of the BAB. Edited, lranslated, and Annotated, 1n two vols., by 
Epwarp G. Brownn, M.A., M.B., Fellow ot Pembroke College, and Lecturer 
in Persian in the University ot Cambridge. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. net. Vol. 
Il. only, ros. 6d. net. 

This work, composed by order of Beha'u'llih, the present chief of the Babi sect, 
COMprises a hist ry of that sect trom its origin to the present day, together with a 
Statement of its doctrines and principles Vol. I. contains the Facsimile of the 
Original Mss. Vol. I]. containsthe English ‘Translation, illustrated by numerous 
Critical and Historical Notes, based for the most part on hitherto Unpublished 
Documents. 


THE WITNESS OF HERMAS TO THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. By C. Taytor, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Small 4to, 7s. 6d. net 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND 
COMMERCE IN MODERN TIMES. By W.Cunnincuam, D.D., _ 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. |.Vearly Ready. 


THE ORIGIN OF METALLIC CURRENCY AND 
WEIGH I SLANDARDS. by WitLiAM RipGEway, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in Queen's Coilege, Cork, late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Demy &vo, with Illustrations, 15s. net. 

‘The learned author applies the comparative method of investigation with great 
skill and th ighuess to a pr em which has long perplexed numismatists and 


metrok ciate.” Lin 


A TREATISE ON THE np ey eg ehpre ne THEORY 
Ot ec oneaig igh By A. E H. wvE, M.A., Fel »wot St. John's College, 
Cambridge. In2vols. Vol. I 


SOLUTIONS TO THE EXAMPLES INA TREATISE 
ON ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By S. L. Lonry, M.A., late Fellow 
of Sidney Sussex College. Crown &vo, 


- 6a 
75. OC. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS IN CLASSICAL AND 
MEDIAVAL — >> _— Artand Technique. By J. Henry MiIbDDLETON, 
Slade Professor of Fi t, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Royal 
VO, 215. [Nearly Ready. 


THE SOMERSET RELIGIOUS HOUSES. By W. A. J. 
ARCHBOLD, b.A., LL.B., Peterhouse, Cambridge. (Prince Consort Disserta- 
tion, 1890.) Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


(CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS.) 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT 
PRESS SERIES. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Books XI. and XII. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. W. Verity, M.A., sometime 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. (Subject for Cambridge Local 
Examination, Junior and Senior, December 1892.) 


CORNEILLE,—POLYEUCTE. With Introduction and Notes 
by k. G. W. Braunnottz, M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in French. 
= a ae [/n the Press 
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NOTICE. Vhe next number of THE NATIONAL 
OBSERVER will contain a chapler from Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson's forthcoming History of Samoa; being a 


description of the hurricane of March 1889. 





NOTES 

Tut Marquess of Salisbury presided over the Annual 
Grand Habitation of the Primrose League in Covent 
Garden last Friday. In congratulating the officials upon 
the continued increase in membership, the Prime Minister 
seized the opportunity of impressing his hearers with the 
fact that, however necessary it may be to win conflicts 
over temporary and local questions, their great business is 
with the establishment of principles. He believed that, 
as in ’86, the country still holds to the unity of the 
Empire in its integrity and efficiency. But since the 
last election a number of questions have arisen to ob- 
scure the issue. At the next, some persons will vote 
on Disestablishment, some on the Eight Hours’ Bill: 
as it were a jury with several cases to try returning but 
a single verdict. Now, though matters of moment may 
be used to divert the public attention, no question has 
such vital importance as the choice between Dismem.- 
berment and Integrity; and should it appear that the 
electorate has fallen into a strait betwixt many alien 
considerations, the plain duty of Conservatives remains to 
compel another declaration upon that point alone. It is 
true that they have some appearance of reason who believe 
that Ireland is now no longer a sore in the body politic : 
six years ago the Government attempted her pacification 
by two methods—attention to the material wants of her 
people and to the impartial administration of justice. 
Success followed : but that success is now being used as 
a weapon by those who would have lawlessness flourish. 


Next, the noble Marquess passed to consider the case of 
Ulster. Now, it is not well that the threat of military 
resistance should be cast in the face of British electors. 
who do not like such arguments. No sane man would 
urge this threat, for no sane man believes that a Home 
Rule Bill (even in the event of a Gladstonian majority) 
will pass beyond the Committee stage. Lord Salisbury 
sees, however, that the Ulster Protestants are growing 
more and more to dread the despotism of their ‘here- 
ditary foes. Home Rule means the clerical control of 
Ireland : and it were a poor reward for the Irish Loyal- 
ists to place them under the heel of men whose desire 
will be but to tyrannise and to humiliate. There is here 
no question of the Catholic religion, none of revolt: 
what the English electors have to remember is that 
Mr. Gladstone's ‘message of peace’ is no more than ‘a 
message of religious civil war.’ British troops could never 
be employed against Ulster men: ‘any attempt on the 
part of any Government to perpetrate such an outrage 
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as this would rend our society in two.’ But it is for mem- 
bers of the Primrose League and—-which is of higher im- 
portance—-for all Tories and loyal citizens to prevent the 
completion of a measure which can only bring us face to 
face with such a state of things as Lord Salisbury does 


not care to contemplate. 


Mr. Batrour spent last Saturday in the company of his 
constituents at East Manchester. No longer, he said, 
was it necessary to refute sordid fictions and stale anec- 
dotes about the effects of the Coercion Act, which was 
passed and administered in the light of day, and which 
has conferred incalculable blessings on the country. Mr. 
Morley asked, in a phrase which greatly tickled the First 
Lord’s literary sensibility, if Ireland was to be ‘thrust 
back into the seething, sullen furnace of her old afflic- 
tions.’ This means, it appears, trial without jury: but 
the aim of trial by jury is to secure justice ; and in Ireland, 
as we all know—there is the evidence of Mr. Davitt— 
juries are notorious for partiality. Now, the Government 
has to deal with the double problem of Irish poverty and 
Irish crime. The temporary suspension of trial by jury 
has worked so well that even Radicals acknowledge a 
diminution in outrage ; and less than ten persons are in 
durance under the Act that was to glut the gaols. In 
some degree this improvement is due to the debility of 
the Irish leaders, through the recent split: but the pre- 
sent health of the body politic must chiefly and finally 
be attributed to the firm and equitable administration of 
the law. Passing to the problem of Irish poverty, Mr. 
Balfour, like Lord Salisbury, pointed to the famine relief 
and the marvellously increased traflic returns as evidences 
of success. His opponent, Professor Munro, had ‘ faked ’ 
his statistics to prove an increase of pauperism. But the 
increase, which belongs entirely to 1886, came from Mr. 
Gladstone’s present of £20,000 to the unions, which was 
doubled by the guardians’ maladministration, and re- 
sulted in some districts in a number of paupers in excess 
of the actual population. These facts alone refute the 
Gladstonian argument that Parliament cannot govern Ire- 
land, either with or without coercion: for within five 
years it has re-established the authority of law, and given 
the people a prospect of wealth; so there is every reason 
to demand great things of the future. 





In the Commons, on Friday, Colonel Howard Vincent 
asked if the Government was prepared with any such 
scheme as would avert the threatened irruption of des- 
titute aliens and satisfy the trades’-union councils which 
had recently called attention to the same. Mr. Balfour 
once more expressed his doubts of the reported increase 
of foreign paupers landed during the last three months, 
but assured the House that the matter is being duly con- 
sidered. ‘The afternoon’s sitting was chiefly taken up with 
a wrangle over the Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill’ On 
the proposal to refer this matter to the Standing Committee 
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on Law, the Irish members objected, and asked for a Select 
Committee instead: their avowed object being to exclude 
Ireland from the scope of the measure, on grounds which 
reflect the highest credit on magistrates and judges but 
no credit at all upon juries. Sir Henry James, who is 
anxious that in England prisoners may be heard on their 
own behalf, and Mr. Morley, because he was once Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, chimed in with Mr. Sexton's appeal, 
which in the end Mr. Balfour granted. He did not, how- 
ever, settle whether the alteration should be made in Com- 
mittee or at the Report stage: more especially as he is not 
certain of his ability to carry the Bill. Under the circum- 
stances one cannot express any regret : the second reading 
was hurried through after only three speeches—and the 
measure requires the fullest consideration from the whole 
House. Afterwards the Indian Councils Bill got through 
Committee, and the Scots Burghs Police Bill came up. 
Dr. Clark and Dr. Cameron spoke often one to another— 
and to the Chairman; but some business was done. The 
evening sitting lasted long enough for the House to be 
counted, and no more. 





On Monday, after a series of questions whose length 
recalls the fearless old fashions of obstruction, the House 
arrived at the Committee stage of the Small Holdings Bill. 
Mr. Seale-Hayne had the support of the Radicals in his en- 
deavour to introduce compulsory leaseholds as part of the 
system. Colonel Eyre, speaking for the small landlords 
(or about eighty per cent. of the landlords of England), 
explained that compulsion means insecurity of tenure and 
a shrunken market. But the speech of the evening was 
Mr. Chamberlain’s. If the Bill be intended to create a 
peasant proprietary, he argued, will not the letting of land 
on lease defeat its object? And, for the rest, he reiterated 
the objections stated by Mr. Chaplin to County Councils 
as landlords. The amendment was thrown out, with another 
having much the same purpose ; but Mr. Collings obtained 
the consent of the House to a proposal which permits 
the leasing of lands to a large number of persons for the 
purpose of co-operative farming. 





Tue House afterwards spent three hours over the 
recently issued Ordinances of the Scottish Universities 
Commissioners. Mr. Haldane opened the discussion in a 
speech which was creditable neither to his intelligence nor 
to his patriotism. Mr. Jebb followed with an admirable 
maiden speech, wherein the case of teaching versus exa- 
mining Universities was laid before the House. Sir 
George Trevelyan spoke for the benefit, probably, of cer- 
tain of his constituents in Glasgow who had ‘ got at’ him, 
and he gave a new proof of his incapacity of facing facts 
and of his readiness to believe that which is not but 
which seems. He quoted the deliverances of the General 
Councils of Glasgow and Edinburgh Universities as re- 
presenting Scots Academic opinion, ignoring the fact that 
in the case of Edinburgh thirty-three out of seven 
thousand opposed the Ordinances, and that in Glasgow, as 
Mr. Parker Smith pointed out, the motion of criticism 
was carried by twenty-five to eleven in a total constituency 
of some five thousand. Dr. Hunter made a further attack 
upon Greek, which in the opinion of those most capable 
of judging, has already suffered hardly at the hands of 
the Commissioners ; and he appealed to Mr. Balfour not 
to crush him by his brutal English majority. The result 
was that twenty-five Scots members supported the Ordi- 
nance, while eleven voted with Dr. Hunter. In the final 
division eighteen Scots members voted on either side, 
while all the other Scotsmen present, including Sir Lyon 
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Playfair—no mean authority—supported the Commis- 
sioners, whose labours received the satisfactory recognition 
of a majority of 70 in a small House. Extra-mural teach- 
ing in Arts has thus, for a generation at least, been finally 
disposed of, and the Scots Universities have now no 
enemies to face in the way of their internal develop 
ment except the parsimony of the Treasury and the 
misguided benevolence of such as shall waste money in 
bursaries while they starve the Universities themselves. 


On ‘Tuesday the North-Eastern Rates and Charges Bill 
came up for third reading. Radicals were enabled to air 
their knowledge of the timber-trade. Mr. Furness moved 
that timber be carried over the Company’s lines at the 
same rates for ‘actual’ and ‘ measurement’ weight. He 
had the support of Mr. Storey and of Sir A. Rollit, who 
announced that the London Chamber of Commerce dis 
liked the Bill, But Mr. Hanbury and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach were able to prove that the effect of Mr. Furness’s 
amendment would be to protect the North-Eastern ports 
against the rest of the country, so far as concerns the timber- 
trade. Thence to the Small Holdings Bill, when several 
minor amendments were disposed of. At the evening 
sitting the Scots members had another innings: indeed, 
this session has been very largely a Scots one. Mr. Cald- 
well moved that the working of the Crofters’ Act should 
be extended to small leaseholders, with a provision against 
the payment of rent on improvements. The usual speakers 
made something very like the usual speeches. Mr. Shaw- 
Stewart proposed the introduction of the land-purchase 
system as an alternative : and the Lord Advocate accepted 
this on behalf of the Government. But Mr. Balfour, who 
completely demolished the case of the Radicals, could not 
promise immediate legislation. 

Tue second reading of the Municipal Corporations Act 
Amendment Bill was moved on Wednesday by Mr. Mat- 
tinson, who explained that the measure would obviate 
senseless difficulties in readjusting municipal boundaries, 
so as to obtain something like voting equality. On the 
ground that the Bill was intended to ‘jerrymander the 
wards of Liverpool,’ Mr. Neville moved its rejection. The 
Government left the measure to the free judgment of the 
House, and the original motion was carried by 209 to 172 
votes ; while, after the application of the closure, the 
second reading was effected. Discussion of the Small 
Holdings Bill was resumed in Committee on Thursday, 
when four hours were taken to decide whether or not 
the rent-charge payable to the County Council shall be 
redeemable. Mr. Chaplin maintained that the peasant- 
proprietors created under the measure should hold their 
land on the same tenure as other proprietors—a principle 
which was ultimately aflirmed by 112 to 79 votes. 





Reapers of that studiously circulated pamphlet, the 
correspondence between Mr. Caine and Lord Cross with 
reference to the Opium Blue-Book, will remember that 
Mr. Caine concluded by accusing Sir Auckland Colvin of 
‘being gulled by some subordinate’ into ‘a disreputable 
suppression of the truth’ at his expense. Further: the 
rejected of Barrow announced his intention of sending 
a copy of the said correspondence to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces, and of awaiting 
‘with confidence’ the apology that would arrive by re- 
turn. But Sir Auckland’s letter, as published in The 
Pioneer, is hideously uncompromising in its anti-Padgett- 
ism. Nay: the last paragraph contains the scandalous 
statement that ‘ Mr. Caine will doubtless see that there 
are no grounds for expecting an apology in regard to this 


matter. And why? Because Mr. Caine asserted that 
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there were thirty distilleries for Lucknow city, whereas 
the actual figure is one for the entire city and district 
(population of city, 239,773 ; population of district, includ- 
ing city, 696,824); because Mr. Caine reckoned the liquor 
shops at 201 and the drug shops at 92, whereas the Govern- 
ment returns place them at 71 and 53. That is to say, 
Mr. Caine committed the very venial error of multiplying 
124 liquor and drug shops into 293: an arithmetical pro- 
cess in his most characteristic manner, as the Lieutenant- 
Governor should have allowed. How unkind of T'he Pioneer 
to declare that Indian officials are wasting their time in 
answering Mr. Caine: since ‘a person who has been con- 
victed so frequently of reckless assertion and culpable 


misrepresentation is unworthy of serious attention’ ! 





In Italy the King has turned here, there, and every- 
where in quest of advisers able and willing to undertake 
the task of government ; but he has met with no conspicu- 
ous success. On Monday he consulted Signor Zanardelli, 
who was Crispi’s Minister of Justice ; but Zanardelli de- 
clined to fling himself into the breach. He is understood 
to have recommended that his old chief should be sent 
for; but Signor Crispi does not think his time yet come. 
At last, by the advice of the President of the Chamber, 
Signor Giolitti, who made himself prominent in ousting 
the Marquis di Rudini, was selected, and since Tuesday he 
has been trying to form a Cabinet. Whatever combination 
be framed, it will have few elements of stability. For the 
stoppage of the governing machinery is but a consequence 
of the confusion and lack of counsel in the Chamber. That, 
again, arises from Italy’s most deeply seated ailment—im- 
pecuniosity. No Administration can possibly get ends to 
meet without large retrenchments in expenditure. This 
implies the reduction of the naval and military arma- 
ments : practically, descent from the position of a Great 
Power, and withdrawal from the Triple Alliance. National 
humiliation seems to be the alternative to national bank- 
ruptey, and Italy has no statesman courageous enough to 
face the situation. 


In the East the talk is all of conspiracy. That which 
was discovered at Rustchuk shortly after the arrival of the 
youth Kushleff at Sofia is now made evident as an Armenian 
design against the Sultan. It appears that the Bulgarian 
officer of engineers who was arrested for testing the bombs 
acted merely as a paidexpert. ‘The conspirators designed 
to effect the liberation of Armenia by Russian aid ; but 
there is good ground for supporting the contrary opinion : 
that the whole thing is a scare got up by the Bulgarian 
police to justify a severer supervision of foreigners in Con- 
stantinople, or (as others do hold) a wile of Stambouloff’s 
to compel the recognition of his Prince. Two men have 
already been sentenced to death for the Vulkoviteh mur- 
der. Otherwise matters remain as they were ; no attempt 
to get the extradition of the other assassins from Russia, 
and no reply to the recent Note. 


Lopz, in Russian Poland, has offered during the past 
week an object-lesson in Anarchy. A demonstration 
of workmen, in favour of the rights of Labour and 
against the wrongs of Capital, developed, by association 
of ideas, into an organised attack on the Ghetto. There 
the rioters were allowed to pillage and massacre at their 
will, the police and military of a paternal Government not 
thinking it necessary to interfere with a pious exercise 
which has had the sanction and example of Tsars. The 
mob, however, after illustrating its principles at the ex- 
pense of the Jews, turned its attention to Christian capital 
and capitalists. It wrecked workshops and factories, and 
murdered a couple of factory owners. Then the troops 
were brought out, martial law was proclaimed, and Lodz 
is now under salutary fear of General Gourko. 
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A Few days ago Emin Pasha was dead of small-pox in 
Unyoro, after triumphing at Wadelai. Now the Berlin 
story-tellers assure you that he has been stricken with 
total blindness at Bora, on the borders of his old province, 
but that he is still marching through swamps and fearful 
waterspouts to his goal. Dr. Stuhlmann has been sent to 
bring up reinforcements; and with the help of these it is 
hoped that Emin will become lord of the Upper Nile. 
Then there will be a rearrangement of ‘spheres of influ- 
ence, and Wadelai—or perhaps Khartoum—will become 
the capital of a German Sudan. Such tales are to be 
accepted with extreme caution. Dr. Peters is wandering 
in those regions, and is corresponding for the Berlin 
press ; and he sometimes mistakes his patriotic ambitions 
for facts. 





To date, the illness of Orme is the one event that has 
marred the calm of a very ordinary racing season. True, 
in the Jockey Club the matter of excessive two-year-old 
racing has twice been debated, but nothing has been 
done save to insert a provision in the rules which very 
properly forbids two-year-old races from being counted 
amongst the longer stakes each meeting is bound to offer 
daily. As to Orme: no arrest has been made, nor does 
Mr. George Lewis appear to have made any discovery of 
importance. But that counts for nothing, because Mr. 
Lewis is not likely to show his hand too early in the game 
—if he have a hand. The letters from Mr. Porter and the 
Messrs. Williams do not absolutely prove the presence of a 
poison forcibly introduced. This theory would be good 
enough but for the condition of the teeth—which quite 
accounts for the presence of serous abscesses and muco- 
purulent discharges, and for the abdominal pains. There- 
fore the matter must remain doubtful until some culprit 
be discovered ; for, in the meantime, you shall not find 
two vet.’s to agree thereon. 





Tue County Council was informed on Tuesday of Lord 
Rosebery’s intention speedily to resign the Chairmanship. 
A new loan of £1,200,000 was sanctioned. The Home 
Secretary's reply to a letter requesting authority for an 
inspection of the prisons by members of the Council was 
read : it amounted to a ‘snub, simply stating that the 
inspection of prisons does not come within the Council's 
province. Then it was decided to interfere with the 
proposed electric railways connecting the North and 
South of London: in fact, for some hid reason, to pre- 
vent the construction of more than one. And, finally, 
the members fell into a pitiable wrangle about the com- 
pensation to be paid to certain publicans, whose houses 
have been improved off the face of the earth. 





ENTERING on its career quietly and unpretentiously, as 
compared to its predecessors at Earls Court, the Horti- 
cultural Exhibition, opened by the Duke of Connaught on 
Saturday, bids fair to surpass them all. Like the Naval 
Exhibition, it opened its doors in a nearly complete in- 
stead of the inchoate state which has been too often the 
rule with London exhibitions ; and, as in the Naval Exhi- 
bition, the bazaar element is kept studiously in the back- 
ground. The gardens are prettily laid out; the illumina- 
tions are charming, as the management has resorted to the 
glass and oil, or night-light, in green, white, and amber, 
with a few Chinese lanterns at the ‘Welcome Club,’ and 
next the ‘ Switchback ’"—a touch of vulgarity which seems 
indispensable. As for the ‘ Wild West,’ it is almost iden- 
tical with that of 1887. For horticultural exhibitions the 
buildings and grounds are unrivalled. But the lesson set 
by the excellent catering at the Naval Exhibition is yet 
to learn: though the prosperity of an exhibition largely 
depends on the quality of the food and drink and the 
fairness of the charges. 
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THE FEAR OF ULSTER 
‘7 BELIEVE that the title both of Kings and of 


Parliaments to the obedience of their subjects is 
that these Kings and Parliaments should observe the 
fundamental laws and the fundamental understandings 
of the compact by which they rule. Parliament has a 
right to govern the people of Ulster. It has not a right 
to sell them into slavery ; and I do not believe in the 
unlimited, unrestricted power of Parliaments any more 
than I do in the unrestricted power of Kings. Thus, 
on Saturday last, the Marquess of Salisbury to the 
assembled Primrose League. When a statesman uses 
such meaning words, is it, or is it not, fair for an 
opponent to assert that he is justifying a threat of 
rebellion? Is it, or is it not, fair to ask him what he 
means by fundamental laws or understandings? what 
he understands by compacts between governors and 
governed ? Is it, or is it not, fair to bid him name 
the judge of the compliance of Kings and Parliaments 
with the fundamental laws, understandings, compacts ? 
Is it, or is it not, fair to ask him why, if a distaste 
on the part of a Protestant North for the supremacy 
of ‘ hereditary enemies’ shall be held to justify resist- 
ance, passive or other, to a law, a like distaste shall 
not confer the same privilege on a Catholic South and 
West? And finally, is it, or is it not, wise in the Prime 
Minister of a party which ‘ stands here for law’ to make 
parade of the very argument which is so much in favour 
with the party of disorder ? 

If the Marquess of Salisbury did not ask himself 
these questions after reading the report of his own 
speech on Saturday, he may have seen occasion to put 
them after reading Sir William Harcourt’s on Tuesday. 
We cannot agree with the contempt which has been 
expressed for this last utterance. It was neither witty 
nor eloquent: and it was insolent in parts and vulgar 
all through. But, for all that, it was a fairly good 
address of counsel of the tough Old Bailey type. Sir 
William had a good opening, and he used it with spirit 
in his boisterous way. If Ulster be justified in  resist- 
ing the law because Ulster does not like the law, why 
is it antecedently wicked in other people to resist a law 
which they also dislike? We are perfectly well aware 
that the certain effect of an attempt to establish Home 
Rule in Ireland would be to revive and make disorder 
chronic in Ireland. This is a fact which not only 
every statesman but every man who does not wish to 
give a blind vote at the next general election would do 
well to keep in mind. Of course, you do not justify 
the use of force by taking into account the probability 
that force will be used. But there are ways of saying 
things, and not all things are fit to be said by all persons. 
They may be true; but, if the consequence of saying 
them be to put a most effective tu quogue into your 
opponent's hands without in any way strengthening your 
own case, then is it better to leave them unsaid. Now, 
a very serviceable tu quoque has been given to the 
Separatists. If Home Rule must be resisted merely 
because Ulster will fight, why, then, ’tis no longer 
ignoble to ask for Home Rule because the South 
will run distraught unless it be granted. Nor can any 
such plea be used to strengthen the case against Mr. 
Gladstone’s last adventure. No: Home Rule must be 
resisted—not only because it will leave Irishmen fighting 
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among themselves, as they always have fought among 
themselves and always will, but also—because to grant 
it would be a surrender to treason and outrage which 
would ruin the authority of Britain in every square 
inch of British dominion ; because it would hand Tre- 
land over to a set of very contemptible but altogether 
implacable enemies, who would be made formidable by 
the fact of concession ; because it would leave the power 
of giving access to the whole west of Britain in the 
hands of men who would certainly use that power as a 
weapon to extort their own terms whenever we happened 
to be at war. For these reasons it must—and it will—be 
resisted to the death. ‘That we are bound in honour to 
defend the ‘ English garrison, and that Home Rule 
would not even give peace'to Ireland, which is the one 
decent excuse for it: these are sound—but essentially 
subordinate—reasons for refusing to hear of Home Rule. 
But to maintain the Union from fear of Ulster were 
surely to maintain it on base terms indeed ? ‘The Mar- 
quess of Salisbury has, we cannot but think, been led 
too far by the wish to enforce upon Englishmen a 
sense of the fact that Home Rule would not relieve 
them of the Irish difficulty even for a day. Assuredly 
it would not; and therefore Ireland must remain an 
integral part of the United Kingdom. It would be an 
act of folly, so gross as to prove that our hour had come, 
to impose upon ourselves the necessity of coercing Ulster 
into submission to a Home Rule Bill. But to declare 
that coercion would be illegitimate because the passing 
of the measure would be an abuse of powers held in 
virtue of some imaginary contract on the part of the 
State—that is to allow that any body of subjects is 
justified in resistance whenever it is pleased to opine 
that the State has exceeded its rights. We fail to see 
how the Marquess of Salisbury distinguishes between 
this doctrine and the common Jacobin deductions from 
the supposed Social Contract. More: we look upon 
such theories as strangely out of place in the mouth 
of a Tory statesman. 

Again, as a mere matter of taste we strongly disap- 
prove all this boasting before the putting on of armour ; 
and it is not the less—but rather the more—to be 
condemned because there is nothing in the condition 
of Ireland and the outlook of the Separatist party to 
justify any talk of an appeal to force. Mr. Balfour's 
Manchester speech is, in fact, a condemnation of the 
London discourse to the Primrose League whieh it 
followed within twenty-four hours. Ireland, said Mr. 
Balfour, is quiet, and not at all because she trusts the 
Gladstonian leaders ; for the Nationalists, though they 
are quarrelling among themselves, agree in  distrust- 
ing their English allies. But Ireland is none the less 
peaceful and prosperous for that ; and the tranquillity 
which is the cause of her well-being is due to resolute 
administration of the law: in itself a convincing argu- 
ment that Home Rule is not needed for the achievement 
of pacification. As for the Separatist party at home, 
it has no policy which it dares define, and such of its 
members as venture to speak are as little able to agree 
as the Nationalists themselves. Mr. Asquith and a few 
others are for legislative independence—for all, in fact, 
that would have satisfied Mr. Parnell ; but Sir William 
Harcourt repeated at Bristol his old protest against 
Fenian—z.e. Parnellite—Home Rule. We are not so 
young as to rely on Sir William’s consistency ; but he 
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may be trusted to have some understanding of what it 
is that his party as a whole will tolerate ; and apparently 
he still believes that his party will not stomach Fenian 
Home Rule. With Ireland tranquil, and the only per- 
sons divided against themselves who are either willing 
or likely to be able to disturb her again, who shall 
say that the prospect before the Unionist party is a bad 
one? Certainly there is nothing in it to call for the 
use of the violent language heard at Belfast and at 
Downshire House ; still less any such talk as this on 
the part of British statesmen. 


THE ARTISAN VOTE 
FFNHE temporising Tory may fall into no mistake 
more easy in itself—nor into any more ruinous 
in practice 





than that of regarding the artisan vote as 
Radical in the bunch, and to be won by bribes alone. 
We have with us such an example as should put the 
matter beyond discussion : as would do so, indeed, but 
for its association with a thing which everybody mis- 
understands throughout—the East-End of London. 
For consider the seven electoral divisions into which the 
old borough of the ‘Tower Hamlets is divided : Bow and 
Bromley, Mile End, Limehouse, Poplar, St. George’s- 
in-the-East, Whitechapel, and Stepney. Here, in the 
belief of the ignorant, is the gathering-place of all the 
poorest, lowest, and dirtiest: in the knowledge of the 
better-informed, here is the great cantle of London 
which contains none but those who work with their 
hands, and live for the most part cleanly and honestly. 
In any case, here is a favourable point at which to feel 
the political pulse of those it is usual to call the working- 
classes. And here, assuredly, where every man is a wage- 
earner, and occasionally strikes—here might you expect 
the return to Parliament of none but the Separatist, the 
‘Labour’ champion, the Democrat and ‘ruction-monger.’ 
But what is the fact ? Five of these seven constituen- 
cies return, not Democrats and ‘ ruction-mongers, not 
even Liberal Unionists, but Tories—Tories and naught 
else, Tories with never a fad to bless them; members 
of that party which, we are told, is the abhorred of all 
British poor men—told so often that some of ourselves 
have begun to believe it! And these are returned by 
no doubtful majority, but by solid hundreds and thou- 
sands in every case. ‘The other two divisions are White- 
chapel and Poplar: Whitechapel, with its wretched 
alien population, returning as matter of course a 
Gladstonian Jew ; and Poplar, by a naked majority of 
seventy-six in a constituency of ten thousand and on 
a poll approaching six, a Gladstonian of the steadier 
sort: a Gladstonian, it should be noted, who bears a 
name in itself worth many hundreds of votes in an 
East-End division. 

Surely here is something to think upon? In all the 
Tower Hamlets it may be considered for our present 
purpose that every voter is a labourer or artisan ; for 
the tradesmen are an entirely inconsiderable minority, 
and the classes above them are scarce represented by tens, 
On the strength of what bribes, of what promised experi- 
ments with economic law and the British Constitution, has 
this unique group of constituencies sent up such repre- 
sentatives as these ? The truth is that the average British 
artisan is badly misunderstood and worse misrepresented 
by those who undertake to govern and to shout for 
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him ; and, the custom having arisen of accepting these 
gentry at their own valuation, anything they may choose 
to say about the working-man is taken as gospel by 
many who should know better. The voting artisan is 
not the Casual Labourer, nor the Unemployed, nor the 
Social Democrat: who rarely stay in one place long 
enough to acquire a vote. He is a man with an estab- 
lishment of some sort and something to lose: a man 
who stands or falls with the trade of the land—and knows 
it. He is largely selfish. That goes without saying. 
He does not vote entirely from patriotic motives nor 
without regard to his personal interests; neither do some 
others. Let us put it thus: that he has a stake in the 
country which is as much to him as another's ; and, 
commonly, is not altogether a fool. Therefore he is 
apt to play forsafety. He is suspicious of the very dis- 
interested agitator who wants to give him paradise by 
Act of Parliament. He finds it safe to esteem that most 
men are actuated by selfish motives, and he wants to 
know what the agitator is to ‘make’ by the transaction, 
and whence it must come. ‘Thus, it must still be re- 
membered, the steady artisan, the man with a vote. It 
may be urged that in trades’-union matters he submits 
himself to the government of just such agitators, and 
to some degree this is true: but that is because he is 
helpless in the hands of wire-pullers. At the ballot- 
box his individuality finds free play—as these five seats 
of ours will show. 

He has his prejudices, too, the decent artisan, and 
there is much more of the old-fashioned John Bull about 
him than is generally suspected. His fidelity to beef 
and strong beer, his wasteful feeding, his disdain of all 
such table economies as may smack of the starveling 
Continental, his dislike of foreigners, and particularly 
his contempt for Irishmen and Jews, may not be alto- 
gether worthy in themselves; but as indications they 
have their reassuring quality. He has learned something 
through the School Board of even the less mischievous 
of Radical legislation: toward which institution he is not 
so well affected as, in gratitude, he perhaps should be. 
He still has, and largely, though himself might indig- 
nantly deny it, a sneaking respect for and trust in 
a gentleman. Offer him, free of other considerations, 
a gentleman and a carpet-bagger from whom to choose 
a member, and he will take the gentleman without 
thinking twice. Now, his is not the vote to catch by 
a bribe : neither will himself the more respect the gentle- 
man who uses the tools of the carpet-bagger. If he 
have rejected the reckless bribe of the ‘ ruction-monger, 
why these half-hearted offers from the opposite party ? 
Thereby he is merely reduced to choosing between two 
bribes; and as a reasonable, selfish creature, is it to 
be expected that he will hold back his hand from the 
larger? And which party is at all times ready with 
the more magnificent and ruinous of such offers ? That, 
we take it, is a question that needs neither to be asked 
nor answered. 

‘Yo resume: it is the sober truth that, properly in- 
structed in affairs (and this instruction, as we may not 
weary of pointing out, is a duty apt to be neglected 
until election time) and left independent, the decent 
artisan is the natural ally of the Tory party. Even as 
it is—and this, again, is a truth we cannot too often 
recall—that that party’s enemy at the polls works not 
with his hands, and is of the seed of Tomlinson. 
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VOLUNTARY COMPULSION 


TPVHE interim Report of the Royal Commission on 

Vaccination is almost as curious a production 
as the section of the Vivisection Act providing that 
the unlicensed vivisection of an undomesticated animal 
is a crime if it be done for a useful purpose, but none 
if it be done for amusement or out of mere cruelty. 
Without saying whether or not the Queen’s subjects 
ought to attend to vaccination, the Report says that 
they ought not to be punished more than once, and 
then very gently, if they do not. 

The whole matter before the Commission may be 
stated pretty much as follows. Every one agrees that 
vaccination is a bad thing in itself: generally a trifling 
and sometimes a serious injury, but always an injury. 
It consists in communicating to the patient a rather 
disgusting complaint, and the best that can be said of 
it 
—is that, where the patient is reasonably healthy, the 
resources of science are, as a rule, equal to giving him 
the complaint very mildly indeed. ‘The existing law 
is founded upon the belief that every individual who 
suffers from this ailment secures thereby the incalcul- 
able advantage of more or less complete immunity 
from small-pox: from such small-pox, that is, as was 
a frequent affliction of our grandfathers and several 
generations of their predecessors. The opponents of 
vaccination assert that this belief is an entire delu- 





apart from its consequences or alleged consequences 


sion, and that small-pox and cow-pox (or whatever the 
proper style of the disease communicated by vaccina- 
tion) have nothing in the world to do with each other. 
Various persons who aver they have made a medical 
study of the question have a great deal to say in 
support of this view, and are accustomed to say it 
with a profusion of picturesque epithet. ‘The answer 
to them, proper to be made by a lay public and 
a lay Legislature, is that since the introduction of 
vaccination small-pox has almost become extinct, and 
that it is plausibly asserted to be a matter of experience 
that those who are vaccinated are overwhelmingly less 
likely than those who are not to suffer from small-pox, 
and to become centres of infection. The rejoinder of 
the anti-vaccinationists to this contention is a flat con- 
tradiction ; and therefore there is what lawyers call an 
issue—i.e. a direct contradiction upon the matter of 
fact, presumably more or less determinable by persons 
who hear evidence on the point; and that is probably 
the most important issue which the Commission has 
got to decide. What evidence is before the Commis- 
sioners on this point, or upon the point whether small- 





pox or cow-pox are similar or different complaints 
(which matters less, because doctors might differ about 
it till doomsday without any one being much the wiser), 
and what view or views may be taken by them of such 
evidence, we do not know ; and till we do it is clearly 
the right thing to go on cheerfully vaccinating every- 
body according to law. 

Clearly, that is,to every one except the Commissioners: 
for these singular persons have announced that, whether 
vaccination ought or not to be compulsory, the com- 
pulsion, if any, ought to consist of one small fine only. 
Let it be assumed that on medical grounds the Com- 
mission thinks that vaccination has nothing to do with 
small-pox, or that on ‘ individualist” grounds it holds 
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that every man’s illnesses ought to be his own affair, 
and that the State has no business to prescribe medical 
treatment. In either case the small fine is of course, 
as far as it goes, an abominable thing. Let it be 
assumed, on the other hand, that Jenner and the medi- 
‘al profession following Jenner were, and are, perfectly 
right,and that vaccination is a good prophylactic against, 
and has nearly extirpated, smallpox ; and, further, that 
the completion and the continuance of that extirpation 
are matters of such importance to the community as to 
justify the fining of people who refuse to be vaccinated. 
How on earth is it possible to justify the infliction of a 
small fine for non-feasance once, and never again in re- 
spect of continued neglect of the same duty ? If you 
think it best to compel, compel. But you cannot compel 
without some moderately serious punishment, such as 
going to gaol, in the background. ‘Therefore compulsion 
necessarily involves serious punishment; and when you 
take away the serious punishment you abolish the com- 
pulsion ; and why fine a man at all for not doing what 
you are not prepared to compel him todo? Itis making 
disobedience to the law the luxury of the moderately 
well-to-do, and is altogether, one would hope, too pre- 
posterous and unjust a proceeding to be countenanced 
(say) by the House of Lords. As for the House of 
Commons, since it is desperately afraid of Mr. William 
Booth, it may be presumed to be also afraid of Mr. 
Anti-Vaccinationist. 

What would one think of a law which provided that 
you could only fine a man once for selling tobacco 
without a licence? Why, that it was a more reason- 
able law than the Commissioners advocate: because 
you might at all events get out of him in the way 
of fine something more or less equivalent to what he 
ought to have paid for the licence. Indeed, if the 
suggestion of the Commissioners were avowedly of a 
fiscal nature, and it were their theory that objecting to 
vaccination is an eccentricity which might as well be 
moderately taxed as not, it would be more defensible 
than in any other case : although in this view it is obvi- 
ous that they would have confused the functions of the 
magistrate with those of the tax-collector. But it is to 
be feared that a simpler explanation is the true one: 
to wit, that Lord Herschell and his colleagues have 
supplied a fresh and very melancholy example of the 
logical fatuity to which men may be constrained when 
they are thoroughly afraid of a body of impudent law- 
breakers, and thoroughly afraid to own it. 


THE VOICE OF JACOB 
W" live (it is understood) in the very dregs of 


time. Knavery and atheism are epidemic as 
the jests of Mr. Traill : and honesty is fled with Astrea, 
Yet is there something of the Irreconcilable about Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood. His quill is worn to the pith in 
the service of the State. He has brought Premiers to 
destruction and honourable members from their beds. 
But the truth is that his heart is like a rolling axle- 
tree. He is forever startling the world with his dis- 
coveries; and he would appoint himself perpetual 
House-Surgeon to our politics. A wise man will fear in 
everything ; and in the day of elections he will beware 
of offence. But Mr. Greenwood understands more than 
he canexpress. His life through he has had something 
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to say; but he is no observer of occasions. Swift, in 
his account of zeal, showed how it proceeded from a 
motive into a word, and then (in a hot season) ripened 
into a tangible substance. So Mr. Greenwood, on a 
week’s discontent, shall found you a political depar- 
ture. He is distressed at present by the insincerity of 
British statesmen. Esoteric Conservatism (he says) 
and The first is 
flexible, the latter more pedantically advanced. 


more 
But 
both argue from experience ; both object to unneces- 


esoteric Liberalism are one. 


sary change; and both fear, above all things, the incor- 
rigible Mob. 


spend his time in denouncing Socialism : 


Mr. Gladstone, if he were honest, should 
even as him- 
self should have been denounced by the great ones of 
Fundamentally, in short, 
respectable persons are all of the same opinion, and 


his companionship in 1880, 


their differences are differences of temperament. 

Now herein, as we take it, Mr. Greenwood misses 
the point. Our party system depends on these differences 
of temperament. ‘Tne Gladstonians, it is true, repre- 
sent ignorance as well as dishonesty, but the Glad- 
stonians are a passing result of the Board Schools: 
middle-class : which is 


a recrudescence of the lower 


only accidentally dangerous. The body politic has 
grown fat by overmuch trading and by a ridiculous 
educational system. We are suffering from a fit of 
indigestion. ‘The permanent and necessary parties of 
Great Britain are two, and no more: because there are 
two sides to every Briton. We chop from one leader 
to another with advancing age ; and our history (even 
more than our life in general) is wne question de foi. 
Parties have flourished with us because the national 
character is curiously balanced: only when the issue is 
confused may either side hold office for a generation. 
Just now, when universal suffrage appears imminent, the 
issue should be kept particularly clear. It is indiscreet to 
widen the split between the Have-nots and the Haves. 
A party of property must still be outvoted: so too 
must a party of common sense. <A stupid man is the 
easiest prey to the suggestions of a rogue. Our real 
appeal is not to interest, nor to stupidity, nor to com- 
mon sense: but to ‘Tory principles. These things may 
give us at pinch a necessary majority ; but our basis at 
all times must be temperamental Conservatism. 

The wits of the present age being so very numerous 
and penetrating 


~s 


our Able Editor begins to fall under 
horrible apprehensions lest they pick holes in_ the 
All things to 
him are at the mercy of our prefidious, revolted, and 


weak sides of religion and government. 
new-fangled Democrats. No doubt the name ‘ Tory’ 
has been claimed for the Cabinet more than once, but 
Mr. Greenwood sees in contemporary polities the merest 
Mr. 


The former is hazarding society rather than set up a 


duel between Chamberlain and Mr. Gladstone. 
Parliament on College Green, and the whole struggle is 
intensely personal. ‘The disputants are infected with 
the cockpit, and the country will 
be hurried into a state of things from which re- 
will Within a year 
either * Mr. Chamberlain’s party’ or Mr. Gladstone's 
will be in office with a majority of twenty or thirty, 
and another election imperative. When that day 
comes, a few weeks will see every demand of ‘any con- 
siderable body of Social Revolutionists* conceded ; and 
sO on, and so on. 


the madness of 


covery be nearly hopeless. 


Really, it is worth while to observe 
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(1) that the General Election will probably give us 
a majority of fifty; (2) that your Common Briton 
is neither an Anarchist nor (in business matters) a 
fool ; and (3) that in the Republic of Dogs, which in 
its original seems to be an institution of the many, the 
strongest rules. Mr. Chamberlain is a more than re- 
spectable person, but he is not our ruling spirit. On 
the contrary, we may look to see him some day in office 
as the chief of our opponents. 

Mr. effective Cassandra. 
We must have more Wisdom to govern us, he cries. 
We must 
escape the experimental Jacobins, and the sooty hell of 


Greenwood is not an 


We must have an Aristocracy of Talent. 


mutiny and misery and despair to which they would 
‘appealing to the steady Liberalism, 
Now, the 
plainest thing in history is the powerlessness of the 
ordinary Mugwump. Even where votes are counted, it 
is the men of ideas that rule. This New Party, with its 


drag us, by 
the sober Conservatism, of the country.’ 


indiscriminate appeal to both sides, its confusion of 
principle in deference to panic, could only destroy our 
real forces. Our horror of the fad-fancier is in danger 
of becoming a fad itself. To put a stop to vote-monger- 
ing, it seems, we are to form a new political organisa- 
tion: and we are to make a beginning of discouraging 
the Jacobins by chasing the Tories from office! Is it 
not the truth that, in his liking for clean starts and 
brand-new creeds, Mr. Greenwood is something of a 


Jacobin himself? 





GABBLERS AND GAMBLERS 

ia is impossible to avoid a certain vague sympathy 

with the objects of the Anti-Gambling League. 
The amateur is a fool who pits his intellect (or what 
passes for the same) and an imperfect, superficial know- 
ledge of the manners and customs of the Turf against 
the laws of chance; and it might be as well to save 
But his folly 
is exceeded by them that design not only his elimina- 


him from the consequences of his folly. 
tion from society but the eradication likewise of a 
primal tendency by policing and legislation. The 
League met together last Sunday in the neighbourhood 
of Piccadilly : 


to his own grill. 


as it were to beard the Devil next door 
The audience consisted mostly of 
ladies : and we may presume that the majority of these 
ladies belonged to the gentler sex. But a well-known 
journal of the boudoir has been instructing its readers 
in the gentle art of bookmaking. In New York, too, 
there are women of respectable station who hang about 
backstairs and disreputable cellars with a view to put- 
ting something ‘on’ unobserved of a paternal police. 
Which seems to that this 
back the strong arm of the law against the tendency of 


show feminine desire to 
original sin is founded on a hope vain as the gambler’s 
own. Equally feminine, too, was the fond imagin- 
ing—mouthed, indeed, by the Rev. H. Price Hughes 
—that betting will cease from the land when our daily 
journals refrain from publishing the odds. Such a 
remedy gives foretaste of the Bills which will come 
before Parliament when the Female Suffragists have 
collared the vote. 

Gambling, in truth, is one of those ‘ pleasant vices’ 
which are superior to enactments. Further: even if it 
were possible to draw the line betwixt gambling and 
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the sport of laying a pair of gloves against a lady's 
whim, it is not altogether desirable that men should be 
prevented from backing their opinion. The habit is 
justified by prescription. It springs from no thievish 
nor fraudulent design ; a fair bet is generally as honour- 
able a piece of dealing as you may get. So stringent 
a measure as the suppression of the ‘ list-houses” is a 
mere dead-letter. What sympathy we have for the 
Anti-Gambling League arises from the fact that bet- 
ting is rapidly converting the turf into a particularly 
disreputable money-market, and at the same time Hood- 
ing the country with loafing criminals. Gambling is one 
thing—good or evil. But the gambling which makes 
jockeys unable to go straight, and encourages a thou- 
sand dirty practices, is a curse unmitigated as immiti- 
gable. Orme may or may not have been poisoned : 
but many more horses than the anti-gambling ladies 
might think are doubtless ‘nobbled” every year—or 
‘pulled.’ It isa shame that so noble an animal should 
so often be the instrument of roguery. But as Mr. 
Black put it in his History of the Jockey Club: if you 
pay stakes and forfeits to the tune of £20,000 a-year 
(as one noble sportsman did), and regard all prizes as no 
more than a godsend, you must recoup out of the Ring. 
One owner is said lately to have spent £100,000 in 
a single year on his stud—and he got back not a tenth 
of the sum in stakes. On the other hand, you may 
bracket the feats of ‘ Plunger’ Walton and the ‘ Jubilee 
Juggins’ with the fact that a well-known ‘ sport” some 
years ago reduced the ‘ bookies” by £500,000 in * swag’ 
in asingle season. Of course, these gentry are not often 
‘hit’: for as the wild ass is the lion’s prey in the wil- 
derness, so does the ‘ bookie’ eat up the backer. But 
trade makes trade. The professional backer and his 
rival, parasites in spite of themselves, have a fungous 
brood to account for. Mr. Day, in The Racehorse 
in Training, called theirs a legitimate and lucrative 
trade: and so it is under certain conditions. More- 
over, the telegraph and the tout have added many to 
the backer’s chances. But what can be said for the 
‘rum culls’ who hang about street-corners and public- 
houses and clubs no better than ‘ carnish-kens’? Their 
‘clients’ are clerks, *busmen—(who usually ‘know a 
bit, however)—and other criminals in grain, anxious 
to enlarge the possibilities of ‘a quid a-week*: the 
riff-raff of society, avid to make (without earning) such 
funds as will enable them ‘to go on the loose.” One 
wonders why the police leaves these men so much alone ; 
the ‘ bookie’ always ‘ gets them at the finish’ (where- 
fore he is actually as well as potentially a thief); and, 
by a pretty paradox, the small practitioner does really 
more harm than the ‘ Leviathan.’ 

The Anti-Gambling League’s remedy is merely foolish. 
The sporting intelligence in the daily papers is inexact 
and insufficient ; neither good nor ill can come of its 
suppression. ‘The sporting press, moreover, cannot be 
touched, although its tipsters often play booty, more 
or less unconsciously, to the bookmakers. "Thousands 
of men who do not live by betting want to read the 
news from the courses. Nor is the proposition that 
‘bookies” should be licensed of any service. That 
would make 'Tattersall’s a wealthier, more exclusive, 
corporation than it is already, and ultimately Tatter- 
sall’s would rule the turf. And to prosecute the more 
‘aristocratic glubs*’ were merely silly and vindictive. 
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You cannot cure the plague. Betting is on the same 
plane with smoking and drinking. Only a genera 
diffusion of sense and sanity will impel to moderation. 





BALLADE OF PROMOTING 


ONES, since I know thee out of thine employ, 
e Who canst not beg and art ashamed to dig, 
Say, wilt thou join me (and my Office Boy) 

And be a capitalist and run a rig ? 

So shalt thou pay, glad as the storied grig, 
The artist of thy raiment his dear debt ; 

Nor shall the spoil be otherwise than big : 
This is the end for which we twain are met. 


People have known thee, Jones, to their annoy. 
Nor for thy credit cares the world a fig, 

The fig of Spain! In ‘ Williamson Fitzroy’ 
Thou shalt disguise thy name as in a wig. 
Respectability, once in its Gig, 

Wont to disport itself with Lafayette, 

Shall hold thee for its image trim and trig : 

This is the end for which we twain are met. 


Be our Director (call it not * Decoy’), 
Thou shalt convey (call not the action * prig’) 
air wealth, for we will buy of thee, my boy, 
What thou hast purchased for a common jig ; 
Also we will, before the row is big, 
* Accept’ thy resignation ‘ with regret, 
Nor shall the soulless herd thy secret twig: 
‘This is the end for which we twain are met. 
L’Exvot. 
Prince, of some oldest tree the latest sprig, 
Impoverished, with thy dignity ‘To Let, 
Say, wilt thou be our golden guinea-pig -— 
This is the end for which we twain are met. 


‘GENERAL’? BOOTH’S APPEAL 


HE Salvation Army, established upon the sand 
of swagger and beggary, is tottering to its fall. 
Not long since the House of Commons, by an almost 
unanimous voice, encouraged the ‘General’ to break 
the law at Eastbourne ; and as Mr. Booth is wont to 
boast that he controls the votes of several hundreds 
of thousands of citizens, the competition of civility is 
not unintelligible. But the influence of this modern 
apostle depends upon his faculty of collection; and 
when the well-worn hat comes empty to his hand, his 
hysterical evangelists and their noisy orgies will lose 
the sympathy of politicians and religion-mongers alike. 
Therefore do we welcome the ‘ General's” constant and 
importunate appeals, as likely both in style and sub 
stance to bring the Army into common contempt. 
Some eighteen months ago Mr. Booth, with the aid 
of a catchpenny journalist, succeeded in enriching him 
self by £100,000, and in crippling at the same time 
some respectable London charities. The money has 
been spent ; the General” has had a triumphal journey 
round the world as the Champion Beggar of Christen 
dom ; and starvation and misery have been inflicted 
upon thousands. Now the coffers are empty, and here 
is the ‘General’ asserting, with all his wonted insolence 
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that, if the capital sum be sacrificed, the fault is the 
donors’, who have not repeated their generosity in re- 
sponse to his demands. He threatens, in fact, that 
failing an immediate subsidy of £30,000, of which only 
£4000 is forthcoming, the sum collected with such 
an appearance of Napoleonic strategy will be lost be- 
yond recall. The threat is almost incredible. Does 
the man believe that he owes no responsibility to the 
motley crowd which helped to fill his coffers? Shall 
philanthropy, the crying vice of a sentimental age, win 
the same immunity that is accorded to the promotion 
of bogus companies? The ‘ General” says he undertook 
the social work on condition that the money required 
for its inauguration and maintenance would be supplied. 
The statement is as lax as the condition. But, what- 
ever the truth, the ‘General’ is still amenable for his 
actions. If his conditions were unfulfilled, then he 
should have refrained from the scheme and returned 
the money. If, on the other hand, he was justified, let 
him give an honest account of his stewardship, and cease 
to bully and menace the confiding persons who put faith 
in his ability and zeal. No religious fervour will excuse 
the man who sinks £100,000 on the off chance that the 
world will at once subscribe another £30,000. Mean- 
while, all such as were rash enough to respond to the 
first appeal for the salvation of ‘ Darkest England” 
would be wise to button up their pockets. To throw 
good money after bad is impolitic. ‘The ‘General's’ 
capital is gone. Why chuck more money into a hat 
with so large a hole in it ? 

The ‘ General” is disappointed—the admission is 
really humourous—and if his demand go unanswered 
he will curtail his operations. That possibility we 
face without regret : with satisfaction rather,“for after 
a while the sum spent annually upon charitable works 
will flow again in a proper channel. But, says our 
Evangelist, though the social scheme be a_ gilded 
failure the ‘spiritual’ work must go on. Frankly, we 
do not see the necessity, and we always understood 
that ‘spiritual ° schemes were not costly. However, 
‘General”® Booth is at variance with all the great and 
good of history. 
and to carry on the spiritual side of the war until 


His temples are ‘dens of thieves,’ 


self-denial week in October he will require, with the 
income expected from other sources, £8000. This, he 


adds, is not a great deal of money. It seems to us, 


on the security suggested, that it is a very great deal 
indeed. We do not believe that £8000 may be wisely 
expended during the next few months in the support 
of brass bands and in the encouragement of public 
profanity. Even the devotee will scarce forbear to 
smile at the conclusion of the ‘General's’ urgent 
appeal. ‘I leave for a visit to Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway on the 24th 
of this month, he writes, ‘and it will certainly be a 
matter of grave anxiety to go away leaving the funds 
in their present condition. Is not this a culmination 
of the worldliness of the unworldly ? As the summer 
approaches, many of us are contemplating a trip abroad 
—few on so vast a scale as the ‘General.’ We, too, 
would embark upon our journey with less anxiety if 
we knew that we were not leaving our ‘ funds in their 
present condition.” But not being philanthropists we 
make no appeal, and are content to earn our bread in 
some honest way. 
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MODERN MEN 
MR. T. E. ELLIS, M.P. 

H* father, like most of the tenant-farmers in Merioneth, 

- wasaCalvinistic Methodist ; so to himself the Church 
has ever been the Old Stranger, the landlords are still 
the national oppressors of the people, the tools of the god 
less English. Destined—as the most of his kind—for the 
ministry, he was sent to Aberystwith College, then under 
the control of Principal Edwards, D.D., an old Balliol man, 
able and moderate, and for all practical purposes the Pope 
of Calvinistic Methodism. But of his fellow-students many 
were nothing if not political. They babbled together, 
and came to the conclusion that it was incumbent on 
them to get up a revolution of some sort. ‘Youth is 
vain’; or Mr. Ellis might have found many arguments 
against Welsh nationalism in Aberystwith itself. It might 
have occurred to him that South and North have little 
love for each other in the abstract; that the organising 
Calvinistic Methodist of the North has no lot nor part 
in the more democratic Congregationalism of the South 
(which, in truth, he detests); and that, generally, be- 
tween South and North there exists not only a certain 
difference in language but also the natural estrangement 
of an industrial from an agricultural population. But 
it did not occur to him; and 1880 came, and the Tory 
party in Wales was almost wiped out of existence. In 
Montgomeryshire that adoring Gladstonite, the gifted 
Mr. Stuart Rendel, delivered certain school-boy speeches, 
full of sound and fury, signifying that the Church had 
been a traitor to the Welsh. Of course, he knew no 
more of Welsh history than you may gather in an occa- 
sional chat with a Methodist minister or itinerant bard in 
a Welshpool hotel. But, in so far as his speech had any 
meaning at all, that one word ‘traitor’ conveyed a certain 
truth that was little suspected of his infatuated hearers. 
For, indeed, the hand of the great Whig (and Liberal) 
party has always lain heavy upon the Principality : from 
the day when Walpole began to swamp it with English- 
speaking bishops even to the day when Mr. Mundella 
proposed the suppression of Aberystwith ; the’very sugges- 
tion to stamp out the language through the Board Schools 
was the proposal of—not the ‘hated Church’ but—Mr. 
Matthew Arnold: who regretted, as a poet, but as a peda- 
gogue he advised. But the Welsh recked not of Walpole, 
and had forgotten Arnold and Mundella; the national ery 
‘took on’; and an Englishman, alien then and absentee 
now, unseated the representative of a Tory family with 


the blood of Welsh princes in its veins. The moral of 


the Montgomeryshire election was not lost on Mr. Ellis. 
If the national cry returned this foreign carpet-bagger, 
how might it serve a son of the soil ? 

Meanwhile, that son must to New College, Oxford—(for 
the New Type Welshman generally gives a wide berth to 
poor old Jesus)—where he read hard, and took a good 
second-class in the history school. But his mind drew 
him steadily to politics: and ’twas natural that it should. 
Methodism has damned athletics in Wales: the youthful 
Welshman bent upon relaxation may find it in religion, or 
politics, or Welsh literature alone ; so that, at an age when 
English youth is solely addicted to cricket and football, 
young Wales is a badly-kneaded, slack-baked, very indi- 
gestible compost of politician, theologian, and third-rate 
littérateur. More: at Oxford this young Welshman read the 
Young Ireland writers and Mazzini. The romantic and im- 
practicable nationalism of Thomas Davis caught his fancy ; 
for Davis, who was of Welsh extraction, had declared as 
far back as 1845 that Wales had a right to the same 
self-government that the literary patriots of The Nation 
sought for Ireland. Then, the blend of sentimentalism and 
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religiosity he found in Mazzini was in excellent consonancy 
with his own religious ideas—by this time purged of the 
squalor of Calvinistic Methodism. Why, in effect, should 
Wales not be a nation? In the abstract young Ellis hated 
landlords, and in his honesty he took the Irish legislator at 
that being’s own valuation. Why, then, no land-reform for 
Wales? If there be one thing that ‘ fetches’ a young poet 
more than another, that thing is Arcadia; and the Arcadian- 
isms of this poet’s childhood—the blue lake of Bala ; the 
sacred hills once trod by the marching feet of Glyndwr's 
army ; the old chapel hallowed by the memories of the 
latter-day Methodist saints, John Elias or Charles of Bala ; 
the local Eisteddfod ; the mountain farms, with their gossip 
and their Sunday hymns—he may well have found these 
irresistible. From Sir Henry Maine and Mr. Seebohm he 
learned, too, the history of the old village community ; 
and, instead of seeing that its death is due to economic 
laws, he began to trouble himself with schemes for reviv- 
ing it by cutting down rents and developing the vernacular 
press. A more practical man would have known at once 
that nothing but Protection can preserve the rural life of 
Wales ; but young men who dream dreams are never prac- 
tical. This one plunged into Welsh history: he determined 
that he also would have a brush with the hated Sasse- 
nach. The capitalist who stood as Liberal candidate for 
Merioneth in ’85 took the new Glyndwr with him to make 
talk to the electorate. The new Glyndwr’s originality and 
patriotism pleased the sentimental fancies of his audi- 
ence: and in ’86, when the capitalist turned Unionist, a 
party in the Merioneth Liberal Association obtained his 
young friend’s candidature. Wire-pullers and preachers 
are said to have wavered long and anxiously between 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain. The Welsh have 
always cordially hated Ireland and Roman Catholicism, 
and for the most part they hate them still. Their sole 
ambition is Disestablishment — all round, if possible ; 
and, if not, then Disestablishment for Wales. Finally they 
came to the conclusion that Mr. Gladstone was the safer 
ecard; so Mr. Ellis was chosen for Merioneth. He took 
the Young Ireland tone in his campaign, and suggested 
that the Welsh too were a nation ; he was easily returned, 
and became private secretary to Mr. Brunner. Also, he 
has done a good deal of work for the press. 

He has made a certain mark at Westminster. He has 
certainly put forward the cause of the Welsh preacher ; 
has ‘ half-convinced an assembly of cynics that there is 
some truth in the “Stuart Rendel p/us Methodist Minis- 
ter legend”’’ of a traitor Church in Wales, and that Welsh 
Methodism—which is not a hundred years old, and got 
its articles from the Old Stranger and its Church go 
vernment from Scotland-—and Welsh Congregationalism 
—which the sword of Cromwell founded in South Wales 
—are, and have always been, the true religion of Wales. 
He has raised the Welsh land question, and has been but 
mildly censured by the Squire of Hawarden. He has also 
done one real service by pushing on the question of Welsh 
education, and saving the Welsh tongue in the Board 
Schools. But he must often ask himself if the Welsh 
Nationalism he so loves have made any real advance. 
Luckily for him, there exist an English Liberationist Society 
and an English Nonconformist Conscience ; out of these 
Mr. Schnadhorst makes capital ; and in our Mr. Ellis these 
discern a useful tool: so they use him, and sometimes 
they flatter. But they are one and all opposed to his ideals. 
Mr. Gladstone has testified against his land reform. Mr. 
Bryce has been to South Wales to damn his Home Rule. 
Mr. Morley (Honest John) has told him that Wales is not 
Ireland, and that even the romantic small farm, ‘home of 
the preacher and the bard,’ must go the way of all failures. 


And Mr. Labouchere, who has mocked at his hero Thomas 
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Davis, is scarce a person to whom he can betake him- 
self for comfort. ‘To the Radical the past is loathsome. 
If Honest John were ever henest in his life, it was when 
he declared that not the least service the Revolution did 
to France was to demonstrate, by a course of noyades and 
Journées, that the time was come for non-Parisians to be 
not Bretons, nor Normans, nor Provengals, nor Gascons, 
but—Frenchmen. Yet it is to Honest John and his gang 
that our poor yearnest Young Man must turn for hope. 
They call him ‘the Parnell of Wales’; and some day 
—when the preachers (say) have ceased from clamour- 
ing for cheques—there may be a Welsh party. But 
would Mr. Ellis lead it? Dissent hates culture. And 
The British Weekly has told him that he is very small 
fry indeed compared to that most acrid and intolerant of 
political Dissenters, the member for Mid-Glamorgan. Still, 
to underrate him were to be ill-advised. Enthusiasm, 
with a mass of interested and greedy ignorance to work 
upon, must always count for something; and in Welsh 
Wales the name of Gladstone has paled before the name 
of Ellis. The vernacular press and the preachers are un- 
scrupulous allies; and if only Disestablishment could be 
achieved, and the revenues of the Church transferred to 
the preachers’ nomiices in the County Councils, Mr, 
Ellis, or a more unscrupulous successor, would dispose of 
funds for a movement still more dangerous to Imperial 
unity than the great conspiracy that was blown into the 
air by the lady once known as Mrs. O'Shea. True, he 
has always been faithful to the principle of his youth, to 
Welsh Home Rule on the Young Ireland model; he has 
left the Fenianism and O’Brienism of the later stages of 
Welsh Nationalism (so-called) to Messrs. Evans and Lloyd 
George ; he was not responsible tor the Tithes disturbances ; 
and the Welsh Land Le ague has, so far, been a fiasco, 
But needs must when the Devil drives; and Mr. Ellis is 
no stronger than the rest. And that is why in any case 
it must end badly and sadly for him, If the impossible 
came true,and the English electorate ‘ chucked’ the work 
of Edward the First after the work of William Pitt, the 
stormy vestry (or Polish Diet) of the two Welsh parishes, 
under the inspiration of a preacher ridden press, would 
never endure the leadership of so amiable and honest a 
tanatic. The tate of the Girondist has been ever the 
same; and Mr. Ellis, if he still survive, will be found 
lamenting with a rather clever and very silly French- 
woman :—‘©O Libs rty, Liberty, w hat crimes are committed 


in thy name!’ 


MORE BURLINGTON HOUSE 


STRENUOUS champion of the middle-class, a vigor 


~. - . 
ous upholder of the rights of ignorance, has pro- 


} 


tested in the name of his goddess Stupidity against the 
serious criticism of the Academy. He would have you 
extend to Burlington House an amicable tolerance: as 
to a library stocked only with Family Ieralds and London 
Readers, wherein the most illiterate should find something 
to his taste. Sir Frederic Leighton will hardly appreciate 
his patronage, and maybe the worthy journalist himself 
cannot see so far as the end of his argument. But his 
intrepidity is noteworthy, for it suggests that the Demo- 
cracy is anxious to annex also the kingdom of art, and has 
the wit to see that to make it habitable its present tenant 
must first be expelled. If for the Democrat the Academy 
spell Art, the expulsion will be easy, the revolution blood- 
less: there are, indeed, few serious artists who would 
defend Burlington House against a combined attack of 
New Journalists and the Salvation Army. The noble 
old maxim that one man is as good as another, or even 


better, so long as he is wooden-hcaded and cannot spell, 
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will soon receive a wider application. And, in order that 
the coster may not feel his lack of training too acutely, 
when Burlington House is his in name as in fact, the 
painter is bidden to forget and put away his art and think 
only of his subject. 

He need not even do that. The essence of a picture is 
its title. Were it not for its Catalogue, the Academy 
would long since have crumbled to ashes. How gene- 
rously a sham admiration of art may be fostered by a few 
lines of printed inanity was proved years ago by Mr. Bar- 
nett’s myrmidons, ‘The Academy is not quite in the van- 
guard of progress, and hitherto it has not deemed neces- 
sary to paint the moral of its stories. However, the exhibi- 
tors are lacking neither in ingenuity nor in intelligence, 
and the Academy Catalogue is as good reading as ever. 
The Democratic eye, unaccustomed to Jook frankly upon 
Nature, is wholly incapable of grasping even the subject 
of a picture. But a cunning phrase quickens the senti- 
ment, and to see opposite the name of Marcus Stone so 
ingenious a legend as Tno’s Company, Three’s None, is to 
entertain the highest regard for that painter's merit. What 
joy shall the mob take in Sir John Millais’ landscape? But 
let it find in its catalogue the recondite quotation, Blow, 
blow, thou Winter Wind, and it grows eloquent in praise. 
one unbiassed critic. 


‘How cold the dog looks !” murmurs 


‘Can’t you hear the wind whistle in the trees?’ suggests 
And yet the emotion is born—not of the canvas 
be confessed that the 


another. 
but 


of the phrase; and it must 


public enjoys even its ‘subjects’ at second-hand. How, 
indeed, should it appreciate the humour of Mr. Faed with- 
out the inscription, The School Board in the Cotlage? How 


Crowe's masterpiece unaided of an 
extract from Walpole’s Lellers? 
thralled by what they call 
the talented Mr. Sant lives and works; 


greatest achievement all the better for its title, Zhe Soul's 


interpret Mr. Eyre 


Some, in truth, are en- 
‘a pretty face, and for them 


but they loved his 


Awakening. Others reverence a smooth, licked-up surtace : 
and if they can only catch sight of ‘a peach with the 
bloom upon it, or ‘a sheep into whose fleece you can put 
your hand’ (vide the critics passim), their delight in the 
sham realism is unbounded. But even these advanced 
critics are the better pleased when their midriff is also 
tickled by such an expression of pathos as Jn the Meadow 
These wilful misunderstandings should 
That those 


who know not the language of painting should set up as 
Briton without a word 


at Curfew Hour. 

move to laughter rather than to anger. 
critics is as impudent as though 
However, 
’ of art 


and there can be 


of French should presume to criticise Balzac. 
so much has been said of the ‘ elevating influence 
that the world throngs to the Academy ; 
little hope of reform until it be frankly recognised that, 
while art has never been known to elevate, false admira- 
tion, if it exercise any influence whatever, demoralises the 
Art is 


affected by the clamour of cauntry cousins ; and the Royal 


soul. Far be it from us to advocate reform. un- 
Academy is powerless either to retard or advance its in- 
terests. And if the false doctrines of subject and title 
induce some persons to call the President Hellenic, and to 
compare Mr, Stacy Marks’s creations to Tristram Shandy, 
no harm is done. 

At the famous Banquet Professor Butcher deprecated 
form without substance. But what is substance, and how 
distinguish it from form ? The material of art is the whole 
world: that is to say, the world is full of possibilities, but 
a motive only becomes art when it has been seen and 
grasped by an artist ; when it has been selected and posed 
and handled ; when, in fact, substance has been translated 
into form. If you place a British Philistine before the 
well-known statue, the glory of the Elgin Marbles, and 


tell him it represents Theseus, he will first ask himself 
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if it resembie Theseus (whom he has never seen), if 
Theseus would have assumed that pose, if Theseus had 
any right to be keeping such company. And the truth 
is that nobody knows whether it represents Theseus 
or not, and nobody (save the archeologist) cares a penny 
piece. It is beautiful because it is an elegant treatment 
of the human form, because its lines are harmonious, be- 
cause its surface is simple and rhythmical, because it is not 
worried with a thousand details but largely generalised. 
Its merit, in fact, is wholly a merit of form, The subject, 
which is unknown, does not interfere with our apprecia- 
tion: we admire the form, and question not the substance. 
Professor Butcher adorned his argument witha tale. Being 
perplexed by a portrait which to him appeared offensive or 
ridiculous, he was urged by a modern critic ‘to think away 
the face.’ Then, said his evangelist, ‘ there will be left a 
residuum of pure colour.’ How else shall you look at a 
portrait? The type is accidental, for the Deity invented 
it, not the painter. To an artist a model must ever be an 
arrangemeut of lines and colours, a substance that he can 
mould into the form ef decoration. Character is expressed 
only in so far as it is suggested by the physiognomy, and 
To confuse the portrait with the 
But surely none that 


then it is unessential. 
sitter is the commonest fallacy. 
has gazed upon the masterpieces of Messrs. Shannon and 
Richmond would for an instant suppose that a pretty 
woman helped the incompetent to paint a great portrait. 
Velasquez converted a couple of dwarfs into a splendid 
modern masters of vapidity degrade 


decoration ; our 


beauty and fashion into awkward, ill-coloured angularity. 
The inte rest of 


the personality 


a portrait, in fact, lies wholly outside 


of the model. You are amused only by 
the painter's point of view, by the skill with which 
he plays the game, controls his palette, and twists the 
raw material of humanity into an artistic and imposing 
creation. If he succeeds in translating a common face 
into a fine pattern, an exquisite scheme of colour, he has 
But the 


subject—or substance—has played no part in his achieve- 


attained a brilliant and legitimate success. 


ment. The triumph proceeds entirely from the artist, 
whose skill purges the commonplace of its offence. To 
quote a single instance from literature, do we value the 


Greek tragedians for their subjects? Is Sophocles one 
whit the greater that he chose Cidipus for representa- 
tion? The mythology was prescribed for all them that 
handled tragedy. Their selection was narrowed by tradi- 
tion. The merit of a performance was bounded by its 
form. But ‘form’ is the rarest quality of all, and why 
your sage critic should give it the epithet ‘ mere,’ and seek 
to bolster it up with the resources of a third-rate talent 
is a conundrum none can solve. It were as foolish to 
deride ‘ mere genius’ as to patronise ‘mere form.’ 
We have said little of the pictures, because it is un- 
profitable to record a manifold failure. Is it worth point- 
ing out that the President contributes five masterpieces, 
which are beyond criticism? or that Mr. Stanhope Forbes 
Mr. Clausen, 


entirely emancipated from the influence of Bastien-Lepage, 


displays some measure of improvement ? 


stands out by reason of his freshness ; but your progress 


through the rooms is seldom arrested. A landscape by 


Mr. Roche seemed—on the sky-line—to have fine qualities. 


The Hanging Committee discreetly gave it a modest 
position. And a portrait group by Mr. Lavery is worthy 
to be 


heads appeared out of tone and 


remembered for future inspection: though the 
(as it were) fastened in- 
dependently upon the canvas. Other works of merit, as 
the portraits of Mr. Furse and a delicate landscape by 
Mr. Lemon, were near the ceiling. But if British painting 
have declined to the lowest depths of facile mediocrity, 


at east there is some hope for sculpture. Mr. Gilbert's 
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Baron Huddleston is a masterpiece: large and distin- 
guished in style, broad yet exquisite in the treatment 
of such details as lace and ermine, it is a model of dig- 
nity and convention. Nor is it broken off after the clumsy 
manner of the photographer in stone: the robe merges 
in the pedestal, and the strongly fashioned hands accen- 
tuate the composition. Mr. Ford’s Shelley Memorial pre- 
sents a striking contrast in style and workmanship with the 
work of Mr. Gilbert. Though it is too pictorial in design, 
though the foreground insists overmuch, yet is it singu- 
larly beautiful work. And with Messrs. Gilbert and Ford 
to aid, we may seek in British sculpture some solace for 
the tedium inflicted by the vast acreage of British paint. 


BED 


TEXHE many of our fellow-creatures that know not 

bed! If that reflection do not cloud the gaiety of 
nations, the reason is that that reflection seldom strikes 
them. Here is no reference to the wretched millions 
that shiver night away on bare boards or stony-hearted 
pavements. They are not unacquainted with bed ; and 
that is the fountain of their woes. For our habits all are 
based on the ignoble supposition that the coldest hours of 
the twenty-four will be spent under blankets or other 
coverings. So we islanders do not cherish an hereditary 
sheepskin, nor furnish our rooms with a sub-tropical tem- 
perature for sixpenn’orth of fuel. Eastern Europe, which 
never dreams of bed, does very well without it so; but 
our own outcasts, trained and clothed to look for regular 
sleeping gear at night—just as if they were all landlords 
or fundholders—lie mainly at the mercy of the elements. 
But there is naught of profit to say of them. It is not 
only the shelter, the substantial joy and benefit, of bed 
of which they are deprived, but its spiritual blessing also. 
The which is our theme. 

Crazed with cold or distraught with wet, you can think of 
nothing save your misery. But those others, millions be- 
yond counting, who do without bed, unconscious of sacri- 
fice : they also profit nothing by its rarest quality. They 
sleep, as the brutes that perish; and, when they wake, 
they turn out of their sleeping place. Why should they 
lie? Getting out of bed isa serious matter, even if one 
propose to dress and go about one’s business. But the 
man dressed already—or undressed, if that be his fashion 
—feels no sort of reluctance to turn out. When he has 
done sleeping, his impulse is commonly to smoke—rarely to 
drink. He crouches over the fire, or at the stove, for an 
hour or two, and then turns in again. But the bedless are 
gregarious. It seldom happens that you have to keep 
a lonely vigil. Relieved of heavy work by day, the old 
people find the night hours long. Thus, at whatever hour 
you wake, you may always see two or three of a dwelling 
squatting by the fire, smoking and maundering in an 
undertone. If you listen, night after night you will hear 
of the same topics: harvest chances, with reminiscences 
of some wondrous year, when half the crop was left afield ; 
or contrariwise, how the village starved ; complaints 
against the Government, it may be ; or sometimes—but 
this is rare—a piece of scandal. Whatever the subject, the 
treatment is so muddled and disjointed that you perceive 
the dull souls to be talking but to escape the responsi- 
bility of thought. For they have matters interesting 
enough to discuss if they chose—legends, old wars, popular 
movements. But these are never mentioned, Now and 
again one goes back to his lair, and another joins the 
group; when commonly the descant is reeommenced ab 
mitio, each repeating exactly what he said before. 

But mortals-who do not merely couch but go to bed 
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think twice ere getting out of it for a gossip or even a 
cigar. Once in bed, they do not long to be out of bed. 
Of course, there is a sort of mercurial or frivolous spirit, 
who cannot rest in bed or anywhere; but such triflers 
are not worth consideration. The young also, and the 
outrageously healthy, must constrain themselves ere they 
profit by the moral discipline of bed ; for they feel a strong 
compulsion to jump up as soon as they open their eyes. 
Such of the adult, however—in understanding as in years 
—who recognise their responsibilities towards heaven and 
their fellow-men, find it no trouble (but the reverse) to 
snuggle warm and conscious and meditative in the blankets. 
Assuring themselves that sleep is really over, that the 
mind is in working trim, they cover their faces and sum- 
mon the Question of the Day : not that dull figment of dis- 
cussion which stupid newspapers would have you believe 
absorbs the attention of the realm, but some knotty point 
that may really occupy an intelligence with credit to both 
parties—some problem of mathematics or some metaphy- 
sical distinction ; the plot of a novel or the turn of a verse ; 
some decision in matters of business, of love, of conscience. 
A marshal sketched by Saint-Simon fought his battles in 
bed, only turning out to enjoy the victory or to escape 
defeat. But the first case was the rule; for a man so 
gifted that he can manceuvre afar from the field, and so 
escape the endless distractions of battle, has an immense 
advantage ; and in truth there is no place nor condition 
like bed for calculating chances. Rousseau tells you, in- 
deed, that he could never think unless he were walking in 
green lanes or climbing mountains ; but he is an excep- 
tion to all rules. The male in general cannot concentrate 
his intelligence upon any question, however grave, with open 
eyes. Trollope has shown a hero trying to think out the 
perils and the chances of bankruptcy in his dressing-room. 
Having sorted the mass of letters and schedules neatly, he 
sits down to a comprehensive mental survey. But his eye 
is diverted to a row of boots—hunting, shooting, and other. 
That was the pair he wore.... No! Business must be at- 
tended to! The bootmaker repeated his old fault in the 
last new pair. For goodness’ sake, attention—attention— 
atten 





. . The new groom does not keep ‘tops’ in 
order as the old one did. And so forth. After a ten minutes’ 
struggle the hero gives it up, takes his papers to the family 
solicitor, and duly finds himself bankrupt. But had he 
cultivated the habit of reviewing his affairs in bed, disaster 
might have been avoided. — It will be observed that your 
female, also in general, does not incline to these medita- 
tions. In truth, so soon as she awakens, finding herself 
unclothed, her mind is suddenly absorbed by and swamped 
in the question, what shall she put on next? With a dash, 
it may be, of fanciful speculation as to what she would, 
could, or should put on, if things to put on came ready- 
made on summons. 

It is this inability of the sex to grasp the esoteric virtues 
of bed which causes so much‘trouble in the households of 
contemplative men. Wives and mothers-in-law, however 
amiable, persist in regarding it as mere indolence to de- 
cline to turn: out before noon. In vain you tell them 
that, as you lie there, your head in the clothes, problems 
of the deepest moment are busily working in your mind. 
They will answer that a man thus occupied does not snore. 
You might retort that, inasmuch as they never tried, 
they cannot know ; but argument were wasted. For con- 
sider how you put the servants out, when the housemaid 
cannot enter your room before twelve, and cook has to 
get a second breakfast! With such trivial objections they 
harass the strenuous thinker whose soul is steeped in 
reflection, though his eyes be shut and a trumpet har- 
bour in his nose: in this way demonstrating that genius 
should never marry. For genius loves bed. You shall 
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observe that the races of which it is best honoured 
stand foremost among mankind; those that misuse it 
lowest. For what is the race indebted to the Turk, 
the Russian, the Roumanian? These last are given over 
as a prey to Germans, a people especially addicted to 
bed. There they lie and think; and thence they arise 
and devour the feckless natives who have no such aid in 
the struggle for existence. Ifour women-folk would leave 
us Britons alone, there is really no telling the heights of 
moral grandeur and martial renown to which our race might 
presently be lifted. But we are overridden by the sex. — It 
is not only the wife but her train of maids and children 

to whom the hapless parent must ‘set an example.’ In 
the great days of England, these impediments upon the 
soaring wings of intellect were under discipline ; there 
were sticks in those days; heroes and sages lay a-bed 
as long as they pleased. We must temporise in this 
degenerate age, and they that dare to stop between the 
sheets until they have finished their meditations are for- 


tunate as few. 


MR. HENLEY’S VERSES 

F,in its fear and hatred of the aristocratic in literature, 
Democracy should ever make the production of poetry 

a statutory offence, an unsigned misdemeanour of Mr. 
Henley’s will be traceable to him without resort to any- 
thing analogous to that na/f inquisition of the police-yard, 
where everybody but the ‘suspect’ to be identified is 
arrayed in full constabulary uniform. One would know a 
poem by the author of The Song of the Sword (London : 
Nutt) without insisting that it should bear one of his 
most lawlessly irregular metres, and that every other 
piece to be compared with it should be clothed in the 
decent homespun of ‘eights and sixes.’ This is to say 
but it 
is not to say that his matter is more distinctive and dis- 
No: 


and it is assuredly sometimes for evil as 


that Mr. Henley’s matter has marked distinction ; 
tinguished than his manner. his manner, be it for 
good or evil 
well as for good—is the most characteristic thing about 
him. For evil sometimes as well as good: since he has 
not performed the feat of having qualities without their 
accompanying defects. He could not possess, or could 
not cultivate—as he wisely does—his individuality of 
speech without being at times a mannerist: and he is. 
He could not have a‘ way of saying things’ which con- 
tinually kicks the sleeping dog of parody within the 
breast of the parodist, without occasionally parodying 
himself ; and he does. 

That which first chal- 
lenges attention in Mr. Henley’s new volume is un- 
Of these the 


title-poem is the most daring, and in one sense the most 


But of this more presently. 
doubtedly its experimentalisings in metre. 
successful. By this I mean that a measure with assuredly 
but few attractions for the ear, and by no means likely to 
prove of much general utility to the singer of the future, is 
in this instance the most distinctly justified of its subject. 
The metrical system of its short unrhymed lines is in the 
main dactylic. ‘That is to say, that after an irregular 
opening and a little coquetting with spondees, the ‘Sword’ 
swings bravely along in line after line of double dactyls, 
either complete in themselves or the second of the two 
completed by synaphoa with the succeeding line, and 
their movement arrested every now and then (doubtless 
where somebody is cloven to the chine) by the clang of a 
good ‘long syllable.” No one who has ever tried metrical 
experiments for himself will make the mistake of sup- 
posing that this measure is as easy to manage as it 
looks. 


particular song the difficulty, it must be admitted, repays 


It is in reality dificult to manage ; but for this 
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itself in result. ‘The tune is a rough one, but you feel— 
and that, of course, is the main thing—that whether you 
‘like’ it or not, it is, as a matter of fact, the tune that 
the ‘Song’ goes to. Inasmuch, however, as you also feel 
that few other songs would go to that tune, you naturally 
value the poem rather as a four de force than as a serious 
contribution to existing metrical forms. And you are more 
interested in such other ‘rhythms’ as that of the piece 
dedicated to Mr. Whistler, or, most impressive perhaps of 
all, the lines beginning ‘Space and dread and the dark,’ 
where the rich and cunning variety of prosody should 
reconcile even the most bigoted of rhyme-lovers to the 
rhymeless measure. 

However, as I frankly own myself one of the most 
bigoted of these bigots, I confess that I am more grateful 
to Mr. Henley for his new experiments in rhyme than in 
rhythm, and that I set more store by the four ‘ London 
Voluntaries’ than by anything else in the volume. Their 
metrical scheme, which is substantially that of Lycidas, 
varied with a much more frequent infusion of short lines, 
is one of immense possibilities ; as Milton indeed only too 
successfully demonstrated when, upon a majestic elegy on 
a sort of god-like Mr. 





a departed friend, he contrived 
Chucks 


a bitter polemic against the Church of Rome. 


to engraft, ‘in the most delicate way in the world,’ 
In the 
four poems I have named Mr. Henley has developed these 
possibilities, if not to their utmost, at any rate very richly 
indeed ; and to have shown what can be done with this 
measure after many generations of comparative neglect 
at the hands of our poets is to have rendered a real ser- 
vice to art. It is, of course, no mere coincidence that in 
these pieces, in which Mr. Henley is at his technical best, 
he should be at his best all round. Master and mate- 
rial have this trick of acting and reacting upon each 
other ; and here, accordingly, where the poet of London 
has sped the most prosperously in rhyme and rbythm 
and cadence, in word-music and word-magic—the body 
and the soul of language—one need not be surprised to 
find that his verse is also filled to its fullest with the 
beauty and the grandeur, the gaiety and passion, the gloom 
and hideousness, of his mighty subject. At any rate, so it 
is. Take, for a passage of pure singing, the last thirty-odd 
lines of the Scherzando voluntary, and the ‘ golden, all 
golden’ fantasia in vowel-music in which it dies away. 
For a passage of grim power in a widely different mood, 
pass on a page or two to the last forty lines of the Largo 
e mesto movement of that wonderful voluntary inspired 
by a London fog. And, re-reading the whole four of 
them, straight on end, you will own, I think, if poetry says 
anything to you at all, that of all the poets who have sung 
of our London to us Londoners there is no one who ap- 
proaches Mr. Henley in finding voice for that strange and 
disturbing concourse of emotions, for the delight and 
exultation, the awe and wonder and terror, with which 
the great city fills the souls of its true children. 

But another half-dozen pages further on, and you shall 
find that the original, unmistakable, incommunicable man- 
ner of the poet is not inimitable—at least by the poet 
himself ; that, like every poet with a manner, he has the 
mannerist in him too, and can on occasion so caricature 
himself as to cause the very mouth of Parody to water : 
‘A desolate shore, 

The sinister seduction of the Moon, 

The menace of the irreclaimable Sea. 
Flaunting, tawdry and grim, 

From cloud to cloud along her beat, 

Leering her battered and inveterate leer, 

She signals where he prowls in the dark alone, 


Her horrible old man.’ 


And so on: the Sea and the Moon leagued together in an 
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alliance of desperado and decoy, of cut-throat and cour- 
tesan! The literary forger upon whom should have 
flashed this bright idea for the manufacture of a spurious 
‘Henley,’ would he not thank God and take courage ? 
Not, of course, that he would be able to do it as well as 
his model ; the poor forger seldom can: else would he set 
up as a master himself. He could not have sustained the 
gruesome allegory with Mr. Henley’s unflagging spirit, his 
matchless command of language, and that abounding pluck 
which, in the comparison of the lighthouse to the ‘tall 
Policeman flashing his bull’s-eye, faces the downright 
farcical undismayed. But still, Mr. Henley ought not to 
caricature himself on the mere ground that he can do it 


better than anybody else. And he does caricature himself 


when he credits his marvellous faculty of poetic vision 
with an impossible feat. He does it so well, I admit, 
that he almost makes you think he saw the moon and sea, 
in imagination, on their nefarious ‘lay.’ But he didn’t ; 
he couldn't ; nobody ever did or could. The imputation 
conveyed in the poem does equal injustice to the moral 
character of the one confederate and the professional 
abilities of the other: for the sea has alw ays done his own 
decoying for himself, with a little assistance from the sun 
and the barometer. The thing, in short, is a conceit: as 
much a conceit as if Mr. Henley’s name was Cowley or 
Donne. It only differs from one of theirs in not being 
pretty ; and a conceit is none the better for being gurly 
instead of gracious. 

In no other entire poem does Mr. Henley thus exaggerate 
Henleyism ; but one could point to detached passages 


which err in like manner, though not to the same ex- 


tent, as the above. Such are the concluding stanzas of 


‘There's a regret, and the opening lines of ‘What should 


the trees ’—a strophe quite unworthy, with its cheap 


parallel between ‘ Day’ and ‘the blabbing journalist,’ of 


its place amid the sylvan hush and mystery of that fine 
little poem. One feels the more bound to reprehend 
these lapses of his from strict veracity, because there is no 
poet in whose good faith it is of such importance to our 
appreciation that we should be able to repose implicit 
confidence. For what makes Mr. Henley particularly in- 
teresting as a poet is the fact that with his view of the 
world he contrives to remain a poet at all—that he 
manages to maintain the moral and spiritual temperature 
necessary to the production of poetry. There are few 
men, seeing things as Mr. Henley sees them, whose lyre- 
string would not slacken till its note fell far below poetic 
concert-pitch, and possibly till it could only vibrate—re- 
membering perhaps its parent animal—to the merest cater- 
waulings of pessimism. For Mr. Henley’s philosophy of life 
is through and through Schopenhauerist. That is to say, he 
seems to accept Schopenhauer’s metaphysic as unreservedly 
as he rejects the pessimistic inferences from it. No one 
is more vividly conscious of the world as causeless and 
timeless Will with life for its incarnation and plaything. 
His little difference with the author of Die Welt als Wille 
is that, seeing the world and life exactly as that philo- 
sopher sees thei—the one, namely, as an unmeaning nisus, 
and the other as its unending fulfilment—he ‘rounds upon’ 
that philosopher at the last moment, and astonishingly de- 
clares it * good’: a eriticism which even the Creator, had 
He been Schopenhauerist, would not, one may reverently 
suppose, have had the evurege to pronounce upon it. Not 
only so, but Mr. Henley gives proof of this approval in his 
positive exultation over the physical machinery and forces 
by which the everlasting game is kept going, and will 
chant you, as in the fourth London Voluntary, a perfectly 
passionate hymn to the Procreative Instinct as such, and 
reduced to its simplest physical terms. The position may 


be perverse, paradoxical, even insane, if you will ; but still 
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it a a ‘position, and not merely a ‘ pose.’ No reader of 
this last-named piece, who can distinguish one of those 
genuinely exalted moods which give birth to poetry from 
that rhetorical make-believe of emotion which gives us 
the philosophical treatise in verse, can doubt its perfect 
sincerity of utterance. It is this sincerity in Mr. Henley’s 
poems which, to me at least, makes them so individual, so 
fresh, so stimulating, and, what is more, so full of promise 
of the Final Perseverance of poetry and the ultimate con- 
demnation of caterwaul. And that is why | particularly 
resent, and not on artistic grounds alone, his occasional 
habit of saying for effect’s sake more than the facts, and 
thereby causing the blaspheming enemy to say, if not the 
anxious admirer to fear, that feeling which here and there 
is unmistakably forced is nowhere genuine at all. 
H. D. Trai. 


THE WANTAGE COMMITTEE 

' (eit question of providing for expeditionary hattalions to 

be sent abroad in the case of a small war was not 
morked out hy Lord Cardwell’s Committee (1872), and no 
plan that I know of has heen worked out hy any Committee, or 
hy the War Office, with a view to meeting thal emergency, 
Such was the answer given by Mr. Knox, C.B., Accountant- 
General of the Army. Who can say that Lord Wantage’s 
Committee sat in vain, when it succeeded in obtaining from 
an oflicial of the War Office this amazing admission? 
Couple with Mr. Knox's answer the statement contained 
in the still recent report of Lord Hartington’s Commis- 
sion, to the effect that, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners. ‘ there does nol appear lo ¢ rist sufficu nt provision by 
either service jor the wants of the other ; little or no attempt 
has ever heen made to establish settled and regular inter- 
communication between the services s no combined plan of 
operations for the defe nce of the Kmpire in any given contin- 
gency has ever been worked out or decided Upon” - and we are 
face to face with a state of things almost incredible in its 
scandalous absurdity. It stands admitted that from 1872 
to 1892—twenty long years—the War Office has done 
nothing, literally and absolutely nothing, to further the 
one and only object for which it is created, maintained, and 
paid—namely, the organisation of the British Army for sue- 
cessful war. And let it beremembered that it is no enemy 
who has said this thing; it is no self-seeking, ignorant 
outsider who has formulated this tremendous accusation, 
It is the chosen champion of the War Office himself, the 
elect of the civil branch, who has thus coolly and deliber- 
ately damned himself and his colleagues and all their works. 
‘ No plan that I know of has been worked out by any Com- 
mittee, or by the War Office, with a view to meeting that emer- 


gency... .. § No combined plan of operations for the defence of 


the Empire has ever been worked out or decided upon, Con- 
ceive such an answer as the Accountant-General’s being 
made by a high, responsible official in any place but Britain 
or Bedlam! It is enough to take one’s breath away. For 
there must be no mistake. The War Office exists simply 
and solely to prepare and organise the army for war: 
either war involving the whole Empire or war on a small 
scale, in which only an expeditionary force is engaged. 
But the War Office has done neither the one thing nor 
the other. It has organised nothing, prepared nothing ; 
it has no plan; for twenty years it has never even tried 
to form one. 

If, then, the War Office has neither organised and 
prepared for war on a large seale nor on a small one, 
the question suggests itself, ‘What in the world has 
it done?’ The answer is writ large in every page of 
the evidence. The War Office has worried and tricked 
the soldier; it has reduced the Home Army to a badly 
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managed infant school; it has filled the workhouses and 
the casual wards with the country’s soldiers ; it has made 
army service shunned and detested throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. There is no doubt about these 
facts. He who runs may read. The verdict 
in the evidence of the privates and non-commissioned 


is written 


officers ; it is written in the evidence of the officers com- 


manding battalions, of the generals of divisions, and of 


the Commanders-in-Chief. It is set out plainly in the 
report of the majority of the Committee. - 

It would be waste of time to analyse the evidence in 
detail. Itis the same story throughout, painfully repeated 
‘Are the men 
Are they underfed? Yes. Are the 
Yes. Isthe Home Army 
It is totally inefficient. 


by one professional witness after another. 
Yes. 


battalions physically incapable ? 


undersized ? 
etlicient ? Is an untrained Re- 


of value? It is of no value. Are our Reserves 


Yes. Are 


can possibly attract good men ? 


serve 
untrained ? the conditions of service such as 
They are not.’ And the 
official witnesses are equally unanimous in taking up theil 


Why has the 


out. 


tale. ‘ Has the system failed ? Absolutely. 
has never been carried 
We did. Who worked the 


Why did you fail to carry it out?’ 


system failed? Because it 
Who invented the system 


We did. 


Alas, that question was not put, er at any rate was never 


system ? 
fairly answered. And yet it is a question to which the 
public would greatly like to have a reply. 

Some of the questions put to witnesses were rather 
impertinent ; some were a trifle foolish. To ask a soldier 
whether, when he gets his deferred pay, ‘he intends to 
make a proper use of it,’ is surely an impertinence. To 
bring up a distinguished officer from his regiment in order 
to ask him whether he can explain why there are more 
girls than boys born in Scotland, is surely rather silly. 
No wonder the witness asked to be excused from giving 
an opinion upon this important point, on the ground that 
it was a matter he had never gone into ; nor does it seem 
very wise to ask a witness whether in his opinion ‘ 
any class in society object to being classified as ‘‘ dregs of 
society” ?” 

Then, it seems strange that a high official should de- 
clare that the introduction of workshops into the regi- 
ments is not practicable ; and that the commanding officer 
of a regiment should subsequently explain that he has 
for some time successfully maintained such workshops 


in his battalion. It is painful to learn that in a famous 


Highland battalion 429 men were Scots and 204 Eng- 
lish, and to be told that this proportion of Scots is 
peculiarly high. It is distressing to read that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief agrees with all Continental opinion in 
holding that untrained reserves for the mounted branches 
are useless a year after their discharge. The Committee 
seems to have been surprised as well as pleased with the 
answers received respecting deferred pay. The men were 
asked whether they preferred being turned loose on society 
at twenty-four with £21 in their pockets, or with their 
And with one accord they said they 
What in the world 


Why no witness was ealled 


pockets empty. 
would rather have the money than not. 
did the Committee expect ? 
from the Royal Marines still remains to me a deep and 
unsolved mystery. Perhaps they know all about the Royal 
Marines in Pall Mall. 
about the army too ; and why have a Committee ? 


But then, a fortiori, they know all 


A very few of the questions throw new light upon points 
at issue; and the answer which has been quoted at the be- 
ginning of this paper is a precious, an invaluable, document, 
read, 


which ought to be—and I trust ere long will be 


understood, and appreciated by millions. But, as a rule, 


the answers are merely verbal repetitions of the Queen's 
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tegulations, of the Army Acts, and of the ordinary re” 
ports of commanding officers to the War Office, or to the 
General commanding their district. So true is this, that I 
venture once more to point out that there is scarcely a 
single point in the evidence which has not been already 
referred to in my reprinted letters to Zhe Times as a 
well-known fact, about which there could be no contro- 
versy. I refer to this matter, not for the sake of calling 
attention to my own prescience, but with the very different 
purpose of making it clear that the facts on which the 
Committee have reported were so notorious that a civilian 
without any special knowledge or opportunities, with little 
detail 


three months before the Report oi tiie Committee appeared, 


time and no assistance, could set them down in 
Nay,more : that a civilian, so scantily qualified, could record 
these matters, not as speculations or discoveries, but as 
admitted and commonplace facts, on which an argument 
might safely be founded. I contend that every single fact 
which the Committee has elicited was pericctly well known 
to the War Ojfice long beiore Mr. Stanhope wrote to Lord 
Wantage. 


stand self-condemned for not having acted en its 


If the War Olfice acts upon the Report, it will 
own 
initiative longago. If it does not so aet, it will stand self- 
condemned tor allowing a crying scandal to continue un- 
redressed. If it once more starts the usual game of bluff 


and mystification, and once more begs the country to 
scorn the ignorant outsider, to leave matters to the War 
Office—the only safe guide—and to believe that ‘all will 
yet be well, then it will be sufficient to refer to the 
Report, and to decline the proposal with thanks. 

If in another twenty years the Accountant-General of 
the day is in a position to inform the country that he and 
his colleagues between them have at last done some part 
of their duty, have made some beginning, have even 
attempted to perform the duty tor which they were ap- 
pointed: then, perhaps, it will be worth considering whether 
the time for trusting the War Otlice a little may not be 
approaching. I know that it is well to say smooth things 
whenever that is possible: to strain a point, indeed, in order 
to avoid over-statement or giving unnecessary offence. I 
think I can claim that hitherto all that I have written 
with regard to the War Oitice and its performances has 
been studiously restrained in tone and moderate in judg- 
ment. But if I have spoken with greater warmth in this 
paper I make no apology. [here is a time for all things, 
and there is emphatically a time when a litile plain speak- 
ing is unavoidable. If I speak with some indignation it 
is because I have read in the Report of Lord Wantage's 
Committee a story of failure, disorganisation, want of 
forethought, want of common sense, want of patriotism, 
which must make every loyal subject who reads it indig- 
nant. If there be any who feel inclined to blame me, 
I ask them before they do so to read this melancholy 
Blue-Book with the same care with which | have read it. 
And, above all, | to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest Question No, 14,180, with the answer 


H. O. ArNoupv-Forster. 


them 


ask 


thereto. 


GRAMACTIIREER 


; i I would be flying across the high hills, 
Or tracking, unresting, the amber-clear rills 
That flow to the river and on to the sea: 


© ’tis fain 1’d be following my own Gramachree ! 


Where’er he is wandering, in France or in Spain, 
The noble fair ladies will turn round again 
For a sight of my true Love ; and the tall chevaliers 


May go clanking unheeded their spurs and their spears. 
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4iramachree, with your love-locks still flowing so free, 
Your laced coat and doublet, my brave Gramachree, 
Your hat with fine feathers, your eyes blue and bold, 

‘Tis yourself might be marrying the Queen and her gold ! 


But at home in a valley your true maiden lives : 
© ’tis lonely that valley, of mornings and eves, 
With the dove’s lonesome crooning, and the wind’s silken sigh, 
And the voice that will whisper, ‘If your true Love should die !’ 


O come home from the wars, then: there are roses for you, 
And a dish of red strawberries gathered in dew, 
A comb of gold honey, and wine of the best, 
And a head of dark ringlets to lie on your breast. 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MONTROSE AND THE COVENANTS 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Edinburgh, 1oth May 1892. 

S1R,—Mr. Mackay’s letter in your last issue bases the con- 
tention for Montrose’s continued adherence to the Covenant of 
1637-8 on two statements alleged to have been made by the 
Marquess shortly before his execution. Mr. Mackay does not 
allude to the Remonstrance, founded on by the late Lord Pre- 
sident Inglis in his well-known article in Blackwood ; but as it 
forms a large part of the case for Montrose’s supposed con- 
tinuous adherence to the First Covenant, I propose to deal 
with the Remonstrance as well as the statements on which Mr. 
Mackay relies. In considering the relation of Montrose to the 
Covenants, it must be borne in mind that his grandfather, the 
third Earl, had done much to restore Episcopacy to Scotland, 
that he was himself brought up as an Episcopalian, and that 
as a young man he was on intimate terms with the family of 
the ScottishjPrimate; that on his entry into public life he threw 
himself with all his force into the Covenanting movement, and 
that, though he kept entirely clear of the Solemn League and 
Covenant of 1643, he not only took the Covenant of 1637 in 
its original form, disclaiming what it termed ‘ novations,’ but 
that in the following year he also accepted the addendum of 
the Glasgow General Assembly whereby Episcopacy was de- 
clared unlawful ; that he gradually detached himself from the 
Covenanting leaders, and ultimately broke with them altogether; 
that he was in 1644 excommunicated from the Scottish Pres- 
byterian Church, and died without this excommunication being 
revoked. Premising these particulars, I come to what is known 
as the Remonstrance of 1645. This document was discovered by 
the late Mr. Mackinlay in Whiteford House among some papers 
belonging to the late Lord Bannatyne. From the papers among 
which it was found it seems to have been part of the spoil that 
fell into the hands of the victorious Covenanters after Philip- 
haugh. Mr. Mackinlay transmitted it to the late Mr. Mark 
Napier, then engaged on his Wemurials of Montrose, and by 
him it was published in 1847 as 7he Remonstrance of Montrose, 
7635. If this document had been published by Montrose, 
or had even received his imprimatur, it would, I admit, prac- 
tically settle the question. Its Covenanting swing could hardly 
have been matched even by the rhetoric of Loudoun or War- 
riston. Not only does it speak of the ‘perverse practices of 
the sometime pretended prelates,’ but it goes on to charac- 
terise the Prayer Book of 1637 as ‘the brood of the bowels of 
the whore of Babel.’ No doubt can exist as to the attitude of 
its author. But now comes the important question, Who was 
its author? Of thistherecan belittle doubt. It is in the hand. 
writing not of Montrose but of the first Lord Napier. The 
further question, of course, may fairly be put, Did Montrose 
ever authorise or approve of it in any way? That he did is 
I hold, morally impossible. Even in 1639, when he was in 
the full tide of the Covenanting movement, we know his 
leniency to Episcopalians in the matter of enforcing sub- 
scription to the Covenant. And between 1639 and 1645 
there had been a mighty change. Instead of acting with 
the Covenanters, he had defeated their armies in six battles: 
sons of the Prelates were now among his most trusted and 
devoted followers, and his friend President Spottiswoode, a 
strongly pronounced Episcopalian and a son of the late Pri- 
mate, had just brought him from the King his commission as 
Captain-Geneyal. The man of all others for whom he had 
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now the greatest veneration and regard was the King, who had 
done his best to introduce the Prayer Book. It is inconceivable 
that Montrose could have published, or in any way sanctioned, 
in the flush of his triumph, a document which would have out- 
raged and insulted his followers, his friends, and his sovereign, 
In the face of Mr. Napier’s express statement to the contrary, 
the late Lord President by some extraordinary blunder says 
Montrose published the Remonstrance. There is not a scin- 
tilla of evidence for this. It was neither written nor signed, 
nor was it noted by him. In all probability it is what Mr, 
Mackinlay terms it—a draft : and, if it was ever seen by Mon- 
trose at all, it had only been seen to be rejected. So much for 
the Remonstrance. 

I now pass to what Mr: Mackay calls Montrose’s ‘own de- 
clarations.’ Even with the first of these I fear I can but partly 
deal in this letter. It is contained in Wodrow’s account of a 
long and highly picturesque verbal statement given to him so 
late as 1710 by the Rev. Patrick Simson, minister of Renfrew, 
of what Mr. Simson then supposed he recollected of a meet- 
ing, at which he had been present, between a Committee of 
the Commission of General Assembly and Montrose some sixty 
years before: Mr. Simson at the period of his tale being a 
man over eighty; and professing to base his account—not 
on notes written at the time but—solely on memory. When 
Montrose was brought captive to Edinburgh in 1650 the Com- 
mission of Assembly was sitting ; and from a minute printed 
by Mr. Napier it appears that at their meeting of 18th May 
1650 they appointed a Committee, consisting of the Rev. 
Robert Trail, minister of Greyfriars, Edinburgh, and others, 
‘to attend on James Graham when he is entered in ward and 
on the scaffold, and deal with him to bring him to repent- 
ance, with power to them to release him from excommunica- 
tion, if so be he shall subscribe the declarations condescended 
on by the Commission, containing an acknowledgment of 
heinous and gross offences, otherwise they should not relax 
him.’ The Committee appears to have had a meeting with 
the Marquess on the subject of their remit on 20th May 1650 
—the day before his execution ; and the old clergyman told 
Wodrow he had been allowed to be present. According to, his 
account, the Committee began by indicating to Montrose no 
fewer than five several things that might ‘mar his light.’ To 
these charges he gives Montrose’s replies, and then goes on to 
tell how the Committee fell ‘on the main business,’ and charged 
him ‘with breach of Covenant.’ To this he also gives Mon- 
trose’s reply, and it is to the beginning of the reply thus vouched 
for by Mr. Simson that Mr. Mackay applies the term of one of 
‘Montrose’s own declarations.’ The passage referred to is as 
follows: ‘ The Covenant which I took, I own it and adhere to it. 
Bishops, I care not forthem ; | never intended to advance their 
interest.’ Now, the comment I have to make is just this, that 
it is simply impossible after a lapse of time for any one to give 
from memory the words of a long conversation. Let any one 
try to repeat at length a conversation he had heard, not sixty 
years before, but six months before, and had not at once written 
down, and he will see how utterly untrustworthy is the long and 
minute account given by Mr. Simson of an interview which 
had taken place more than half-a-century before. But, it may 
be said, though individual words cannot be depended on, the 
gist of a conversation may. To that I reply that this is just the 
question of accuracy of recollection in a somewhat lessened 
degree. Here, however, we are luckily able to test both by 
internal and external evidence the value of Mr. Simson’s 
recollections. One of the charges with which he says the Com- 
mittee opened the meeting was the personal vices of Montrose, 
which he explains were Montrose’s ‘being given to women.’ 
Now, this charge is sufficient to ruin the whole story. Licentious- 
ness was never a charge against Montrose. We know from 
Saintserff, his follower, that in his camp ‘noble discourses’ 
banished all evil talk, and that if any offensive reflection ‘ peeped 
forth in his presence his severe looks told the speaker it was 
unwelcome.’ His life accorded well with his own noble lines : 

‘The golden laws of love shall be 
Upon those pillars hung : 
A simple heart, a single eye, 
A true and constant tongue, 
Let no man for more love pretend 
Than he has hearts in store, 
True love begun will never end, 
Love one and love no more.’ 
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We know now with what bitter epithets he was assailed by the 
dominant party both in Church and State. In the replies of 
the Commission of Assembly and the Committee of Estates to 
his last great manifesto he is spoken of as an ‘ excommunicated 
and forfeited traitor,’ as a ‘monster of men,’ as a ‘ viperous brood 
of Satan,’ an ‘impudent braggard,’a ‘ pervidious traitor,’ and ‘a 
child of the devil,’ but never, so far as I am aware, was the charge 
of immorality once madeagainst him by hiskeenestenemies. That 
Mr. Simson should have introduced this charge just shows the 
utter worthlessness of what he supposed he remembered and 
his own gross ignorance of the man of whom he was speaking. 
Fortunately, we are able to apply a still further test to Mr. 
Simson’s powers of recollection. Not only could he invent but 
he could jumble. He had evidently heard an anecdote pre- 
served for us by the Rev. Robert Traill above alluded to, and 
to whose diary I shall afterwards advert. The anecdote is that 
after Montrose had received his sentence he replied, with evi- 
dent reference to the King’s Commission under which he had 
entered Scotland, ‘that according to our Scots proverb a mes- 
senger should neither be headed nor hanged.’ Of this Mr. 
Simson makes the absurd travesty that the remark was, ‘It 
becomes them rather to be hangmen than me to be hanged’— 
a piece of stupid impertinence of which it is hardly necessary to 
say itis impossible the stately Marquess could have been guilty. 
There is, however, a much more formidable objection to Mr. 
Simson’s account from external evidence ; but, from the length 
this letter has already run to, I shall reserve what I have further 
to say as to Mr. Simson’s account in another letter, in which | 
propose to deal with the second of what Mr. Mackay calls 
Montrose’s own declarations, and also with Montrose’s own 
words.—I am, etc., JAMES BRUCE. 


THE BROAD GAUGE 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer} 


Artillery College, Woolwich, 1oth May 1892. 

S1rR,—‘ Why should the poor be flattered?’ Hamlet asks. 
And what is Mr. A. C. Elliott’s object in flattering ignorance? 
The popular version of the story of Dr. Lardner and his opinion 
about the impossibility of crossing the Atlantic under steam, 
which Mr. Elliott quotes, seeks to heighten the dramatic in- 
terest by omitting the important qualifying words of Lardner’s 
report. 

In his report or lecture to a Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 
Lardner declared that steam navigation across the Atlantic was 
impossible ‘as a commercial success.’ And this opinion was 
undoubtedly correct, as the unfortunate shareholders of the 
Great Western Steamship Line from Bristol, among many 
others, can testify. 

Is it likely that Lardner should have held the unqualified 
opinion with which Mr. Elliott credits him, when, at the very 
time that this opinion was supposed to be given by him, 
Lardner was writing his book on Steam Communication with 
India by the Red Sea, 1837 (the Overland Route), in which he 
points out the possibility of a run without coaling from South- 
ampton to Alexandria, two thousand eight hundred miles, but at 
a sacrifice of all cargo capacity, otherwise available if coaling- 
stations were established at Gibraltar and Malta? Dickens 
went out to America (1841) in a steamer, but returned in a 
sailing-ship ; and the American clipper ships successfully com- 
peted with steamers for cargo and passengers till the advent of 
the compound engine, more than twenty years after Lardner’s 
report ; and it was the compound engine, reducing coal con- 
sumption down to two pounds of coal per horse-power hour, 
and not the A/aéama, which drove American shipping off the 
Atlantic. 

So long, however, as it is safe to flatter the ignorance of 
the British public, we must not be surprised at the unabashed 
ignorance of our Commissioners on the A/aéama Claims of such 
a simple accomplished fact as this great revolution in the steam- 
engine, or that the Commissioners should have agreed to the 
payment of an enormous indemnity to the Americans for a lot 
of obsolete shipping, commercially worthless. 

As to the broad gauge, it will be time to reintroduce it 


traffic becomes so great that passengers must be seated twelve 


hen 


on aside. But Brunel insisted on the broad gauge, regardless 
of the experience of the stage-coaches and of the noble atti- 
tude of man as a biped from a mistaken idea that ease and 
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safety in motion would be secured with a low centre of gravity, 
by placing the body of the carriage between the wheels. This 
is a great fallacy, not yet extinct among our medical officers : 
with a smattering of mechanical science, they have been doing 
their best to reduce Tommy Atkins to the condition of a 
quadruped, by compelling him to carry his knapsack low down 
on his back, regardless of the contrary experience of the drill 
sergeant.—I am, etc., A. G. GREENHILL. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer}| 


London, 9th May 1802. 

SiR,—In the admirably critical article on Mr. Kipling’s 
Barrack-Room Ballads, printed in this week’s National Ué- 
server, there is one point upon which I would ask your per- 
mission to comment—not because it does more than affect a 
mere detail of your criticism, but—because, as I think, some 
minor injustice is done both to Mr. Rudyard Kipling and to 
Thomas Atkins. The writer of that article evidently identifies 
the dialect—I speak of the mere material—of ‘ The Chickaleary 
Cove’ and Badalia Herodsfoot with that of the Barrack-Rocm 
Ballads. 

My acquaintance with the barrack-room is something of the 
slightest, but it is sufficient to lead me to the conclusion that 
the dialect of the one (in exaggeration be it written) is as dif- 
ferent from the dialect of the other as the fatozs of Normandy 
differs from the Zavozs of Provence. Thomas Atkins is not a 
Cockney ; Thomas Atkins, if he serve long enough, becomes 
highly cosmopolitan, and his speech bewrays his character. 
He is distinguished neither by Cockney phrase, nor by Cock- 
ney pronunciation, nor by Cockney sentiment. Being a pur- 
veyor of all slang, he naturally assimilates a certain infusion 
also of the Cockney article ; but this is no distinguishing and 
special feature of his. The final mintage of his researches is 
far more terse, far more vivacious, far more malleable fo: 
artistic purpose, than the dull monotony of the speech of Cock- 
ayne. Atkins is not scholastic, he is not classical ; an zsthete 
of the feminine sort might describe his speech in terms of un- 
friendly criticism ; but it is, in the essence, in the culmination, 
mostly racy and amusing. 

It was this truth, as I think, that Mr. Rudyard Kipling long 
ago appreciated, and it was for the reason of this truth that he 
selected his material for his amazing ballads. He was at in- 
finite pains to acquaint himself, one would conclude, with the 
spirit of common military speech ; and I am assured that he 
would be the first to disavow its exclusive identification with 
Cockney. A convincing proof, to my mind, of this distinction 
which I make may be found in that very failure of Badalia 
Herodsfoot which Zhe National Observer chronicles. To handle 
the dull dialect of Essex—which is Cockney—in a masterly 
fashion would have been a greater artistic achievement than to 
handle the stronger dialect of Zhe Barrack-Room Ballads ; and 
Mr. Kipling ventured on his enterprise with a less personal 
knowledge of the new than of the old material. Hence his 
failure. But let any reader compare the two dialects carefully, 
and he will note the difference. The Sad/ads are not at all 
reminiscent of Whitechapel; they are very reminiscent of 
Thomas Atkins living and speaking ; so that Mr. Sims (bless 
him !) is still left without a rival or superior in his own line 


Exoriare aliguis.—I1 am, etc., VERNON BLACKBURN. 


REVIEWS 
THE CHEIROMANTICS OF PAINTING 


Critical Studies of ltalian Painters. By GIOVANNI MORELLI: 
Translated from the German by CONSTANCE JOCELYN 
FFOULKEsS, with an Introduction by the RIGHT HON. SIR 
A. H. LAYARD. 


innumerable are 


London: Murray. 


Varied and the uses to which the art of 
simple enough in its intention 
For the Ruskinite, pictures are concrete 


painting has been twisted by 
the trafficker in fads. 
moralities or pleasing fables ; for the historical critic they are 
as it were mile-stones, which serve to mark his progress through 
weary archives and never-ending texts ; for Signor Morelli they 
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and which suggested to the spectator ‘the greatest puzzle out,’ 
as the street hawkers have it, to find the author. Now, if it be 
granted that the only sincere delight which a painted canvas 
should impart is zesthetic, Signor Morelli’s method, though more 
ingenious, is as unnecessary as Dr. Bode’s or Mr. Ruskin’s own. 
‘A rose by any name doth smell as sweet’; and so longas a pic- 
ture be a masterpiece, what shall it profit us to know whether 
Bugiardini painted it or Franciabigio ? However, those there be 
who deem it of less import to read Shakespeare than to count 
his syllables ; who had rather consult with ancient Lillywhites 
than rejoice in a fine display by the Doctor. And so long as 
scholars and pedants are set to watch over the fortunes of 
picture-galleries, so long will the name inscribed upon the 
frame have a keener power of fascination than the lines and 
colours withinit. But, if what may be termed the cheiromantics 
of art deserve a place in the world’s economy, then we could 
not wish a more spirited or amusing champion of the science 
than Signor Morelli. 

Cheiromantics savour of quackery ; and even though Signor 
Morelli himself be absolved from the reproach, yet his method 
in the hands of a less-gifted professor is an eloquent encourage- 
ment of humbug. During the Italian critic’s life-time his 
opponents complained with reason and persistence that he was 
more interested in a schedule of hands and ears than in the 
appreciation of art ; and though he retorted with considerable 
vigour that the study of forms is but a branch of art-criticism, 
he proves by his printed works that it was the only branch for 
which he had a sincere regard. His dearest ambition was 
satisfied when he could replace ‘Crivelli’ labelled on a frame 
by ‘Pinturrichio’; and in his account of the Borghese and 
Doria-Pamfili Galleries there is little enough evidence that 
beauty quickened his pulse or surprised his emotions. His 
method was simplicity itself. He assumed that one painter 
might be distinguished from another by the forms of hand and 
ear. General impression he condemned as a false guide. 
Pose and movement, colour-scheme, treatment of drapery, 
were sternly subordinated to his pet hobby. But although, 
if accurate ascription be the sole end of criticism, Signor 
Morelli’s method has its value, its narrow interpretation is 
as fruitful of pedantry and ignorance as the blind-eyed study 
of texts or a devout trust in tradition. To begin with, the 
assumption that no painter ever lived but had his own peculiar 
hand and ear is avery large order. At all times there have 
been realists who caught upon their canvas something of the 
form and character of their sitter. In the case of Bacchiacca, 
Morelli confesses that his argument breaks down ; that this 
painter ‘had no characteristic form of ear’ ; that it was some- 
times rounder, sometimes longer in form, according to his 
model. Even if the theory were elevated to a dogma, it would 
still be liable to reversal by other considerations ; and how 
if ear and hand did not agree? But Signor Morelli was un- 
deterred by these small discrepancies ; he gaily traversed the 
museums of Europe, reshuffling the pack, as it were, exchang- 
ing names and overturning schools ; and to such purpose did 
he conduct his argument and press home his conviction, that 
of his fifty-six suggestions the Director of the Dresden 
Gallery adopted no less than forty-six, reserving the rest for 
future reflection. How long Morelli’s nomenclature will be 
retained is another question, and is of small account save to 
those whose artistic horizon is bounded by the saleroom. But, 
at least, let us grant that the Italian had a keen instinct of 
sport, and that, despite the insults of Bode and the Teutons, he 
had his reward in the acceptance of his wildest theories. And 
yet, though he pretended to separate the achievements of the 
Italian masters by his eternal study of forms, it is probable that 
he made his luckiest discoveries by that ‘general impression ’ 
he affected to despise. In truth, he resembled the gentleman 
who would tell your fate by the lines on your hand, or read your 
character by your bumps, and all the while steals a glance at 
your physiognomy, ever the larger and surer index. 

But if Signor Morelli conducted his researches in a narrow 
spirit and to small zsthetic purpose, he was an artist in con- 
troversy. To a sense of humour he added a trenchant style, 
and his trick of exposition by dialogue was happily conceived 
and admirably handled. What shall we not forgive him forthe 
delightful manner in which he chevied those grotesque dryas- 
dusts, Crowe and Cavalcasalle? In his eyes these gentry were 
like truffle-dogs, who found the truffles and knew not to what 
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use they should put them. But was he not himself in the same 
case? True, he put his truffles to some use ; but to such a small 
one that it hardly counts. This, however, by the way. His de. 
structive criticism is always useful and entertaining. His two 
bugbears are ‘intention, or the so-called general impression, 
and documentary evidence.’ The sketch of the art-historian 
who, writing much concerning art, knows nothing about it, is 
just and refreshing. This gentleman, he says, prefers abstract 
theories to practical examination, and regards pictures as mirrors 
wherein he shall catch the reflection of his own theories. He will 
not even allow him to consult his own documents. ‘Written docu- 
ments,’ he writes, ‘are only of value in the hands of a scientifi- 
cally trained and competent critic ; in those of a novice in the 
study of art, or of a keeper of archives who understands nothing 
of the subject, they are not only useless but misleading.’ It is 
excellent to see that truth forcibly stated and backed up by 
the assertion ‘that the only true record for the connoisseur is 
the work of art itself.’ You are disappointed only when Signor 
Morelli proceeds to exalt the virtue of accurate ascription above 
all other worldly advantages, and to argue that it may best be 
achieved by the study of forms. If he have no love of the Ger- 
man professor, he has little enough sympathy with the senti- 
mentalist who would study ‘/a fournure de esprit, de lime’ of 
a master. Art is not psychology ; and the procédés, the fatre, of 
a painter will teach you more than vain imaginings. In fact, 
he says, you must approach the spirit through the form ; and, 
if he only interpreted form widely enough, there is none who 
would disagree. That Dr. Bode should have handled him 
roughly is not so amazing as Sir A. H. Layard would have us 
think. Ridicule is the bitterest affront, and Morelli never 
mentions the Director of the Berlin Gallery without contempt. 

As Mephistopheles observed to the student, “ Each man learns 
only what he can,”’ he writes concerning the accomplished Dr. 
Bode ; and in this tone of levity he analyses the German’s most 
portentous theories. 

So much for the method. The results which Signor Morelli 
has obtained by the constant study of forms the reader may 
discover for himself. That his conclusions will be revised 
when a more dogmatic critic comes along need not be doubted. 
But even his enemies must acknowledge that he was an able, 
accomplished man of the world, endowed with a keen sense of 
art and a passion for warfare. His manner of criticism was 
saved from shipwreck by his sound intelligence and by the 
intuition he pretended to despise. His disciples are likely to 
get stranded on the shoals of charlatanism. The old connois- 
seur could enter a picture gallery and attribute at a glance 
every square inch of canvas to its author ; the new connoisseur 
laboriously dockets hands, eyes, and ears. We know not which 
is the greater bore. It remains to add that the translation is 
well done by Miss Ffoulkes, and that Sir Austen Layard fur- 
nishes an interesting sketch of the author. 


ANOTHER PANACEA 


Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age. Viy CHARLES 
BootuH. London: Macmillan. 

The long-suffering British taxpayer has ever been fair sport 
for the purveyor of nostrums: and now a new and very formid- 
able combination assails him. Voices he cannot disregard, the 
voices of neither fools nor fanatics, are telling of halcyon days 
—more or less at his expense—for the aged and destitute. It 
has been discovered—though, indeed, it is no discovery—that 
old age fares hardly in these times. The workhouse, it is 
urged, is the sorriest prospect ; and out-relief is equally degrad- 
ing,and much more dangerous. Moreover, those other causes 
whose effect is the social residuum—Drink, Immorality, Lazi- 
ness—could be much more effectively attacked if Old Age were 
isolated and separately treated. Hence the strength of the 
demand for State pensions. The wiser do not put their case too 
high. They admit that even those in whom decrepitude and 
years are the proximate causes of destitution cannot be wholly 
absolved. Probably, if they had drunk less and saved more, 
they need never have been applicants for public charity. But 
you must take human nature as it is: it were idle to look for 
figs from thistles ; a more stringent administration of the Poor 
Law will never developa higher standard of life. These are the 
pleas with which our taxpayer is bombarded ; and their cogency 
he may not gainsay. But the practicability, the efficiciency, and 
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the more remote, but none the less important, results of the 
schemes that are to give effect to them, he may subject—and 
he will—to the most searching scrutiny. 

Such scrutiny Mr. Charles Booth invites for a certain scheme 
of universal free pensions. His ambition to give five shil- 
lings a week to every man and woman who reaches sixty- 
five certainly does not err on the score of timidity. The com- 
pleteness and simplicity of his plan are obvious: so, too, are 
By subtracting the saving on poor 
law administration, Mr. Booth pares down the annual cost for 
the United Kingdom from twenty-three to something like 
sixteen millions. He talks lightly of raising the Income-Tax, 
of reimposing duties on tea and sugar. But, taking the figures 
as he gives them, where shall he find a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer prepared to face an angry country with a scheme 
of taxation sufficient to meet the liability? Before such a 
burden the modest two and a-quarter millions required to free 
elementary education is asa drop ina bucket. But if the lieges 
will have pensions, they must e’en pay for them; so let us 
try the scheme on the score of efficiency. No one is readier 
than Mr. Booth to admit that his aim is not only to provide 
for paupers but to eliminate pauperism—in other words, to 
stimulate thrift, to promote independence and self-respect, and 
to elevate the standard of life. Now, as regards thrift, it is a 
trite principle (a strong favourite with Mr. Booth) that the 
habit of saving grows by what it feeds on. The more your 
working-man has laid by, the greater will be his efforts 
to add to his hoard. But if the result be due, as we had 
thought, not to the existence of the original ‘nest-egg,’ but 
rather to the habit of saving acquired in laying that nest-egg 


its financial difficulties. 


up, we fail to see how the provision of a State pension should 
have such an effect. And if it have no such effect, then it were 
better far to spend the money in promoting the success of the 
lives of the labouring poor than in merely palliating their 
failures. 
the proposed pensions would be free of those sinister conse- 
quences which have ever proceeded from the too facile conces- 
sion of poor relief. Mr. Booth finds a double distinction in the 
fact that the free pension will be conceded as of right, whereas 


Again, as regards character, it is difficult to see how 


existing relief is destowed as of charity and sets a premium 
upon improvidence by making destitution a necessary qualifica- 
tion for its enjoyment. Now, the first of these differences may 
be allowed—for what it is worth. 
see how it would come about 


It may be—though we don’t 
that your pensioner would pocket 
his weekly portion with a happy inward sense of merit to which 
your modern pauper is a stranger. But what then? The dis- 
tinction arises only when payment comes to be made. And what 
of that infinitely more important matter—the effect of anticipa- 
tion upon the working-class character? Here Mr. Booth draws 
his second line of discrimination. His argument is based on 
the so-called endowment of destitution under the existing 
system of relief. We altogether demur to the force of this 
distinction. The labourer is not duced to become poor 
because poverty is necessary to his becoming a pauper, and so 
receiving relief: he neglects to make provision for himself, 
because he knows that in this way or that he will be otherwise 
provided for. Reliance on outside support, easily learned and 
very dangerous, is the main evil to fear; and in this respect 
Mr. Booth’s scheme of free pensions, within the limits of its 
application, sins more deeply than the laxest administration of 
the poor-law. 

Further inquiry into the conditions of existing pauperism, 
for which Mr. Booth affords invaluable aid, shows too clearly 
how difficult under any scheme must be the task of eradicating 
to any material extent the element of failure from the contin- 
gencies of human life. If it be right to speak, with Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, of ‘the enormous difficulty which a man of the upper 
classes finds in completely ruining himself even by vice, ex- 
travagance, and folly,’ it is equally true that among the lower 
classes ruin is easy, and is too often accepted with a flaccid 
fatalism that bodes ill for the work of regeneration. The 
result of this all-too ready facility is a curious class of ne’er- 
do-weels leading a happy-go-lucky life between the union and 
the road, with occasional turns of work. Take Isaiah Heap, 
for instance, who spent most of his time in ‘the House,’ yet 
was ‘in and out’ about forty times in a dozen years : ‘ He was 
a lazy and drunken old fellow, who had sometime professed to 
be a shoemaker, but never would work. In the summer he 
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travelled about with earthenware pots. He quoted Scripture 
by the yard, and would argue about it for hours. He main- 
tained the theory that the sun went round the earth.’ Thus 
your merry beggar has a place even within the sombre shadow 
of the workhouse. For such ‘chronics’ the strictest adminis- 
tration must ever be reserved. For the rest, some scheme must 
be devised. A perilous public sympathy has been aroused, 
and, if no plan be forthcoming, will almost inevitably take the 
direction of an extension of out-relief : a thing to avoid at any 


and every hazard. 
FICTION 


The ThAree Fates (London : Macmillan) is a brilliant variation 
from Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s wonted style, and presents a 
remarkable study of complex loves. Dull and unpromising as 
are the introductory chapters, the work afterwards increases 
in strength and in interest even to the end. Jonah Wood, 
ruined by Thomas Craik, an unscrupulous relative, has retired, 
to live quietly on a pittance ; while his son George, a gloomy 
young man of powerful intellect, employs himself ‘ writing 
twaddle about trash’—that is, reviewing minor books for 
New York journals. Craik’s sister, Mrs. Sherrington Trimm, 
a scheming, fashionable matron, thinks young Wood should 
marry wealth, and she consequently introduces him to rich 
orphan sisters. Constance he finds sympathetic and inspiring : 
Grace, who is on the eve of marriage, dislikes him. He writes 
a novel which brings him renown, and thereupon he desires to 
wed Constance ; but she does not love him enough, so she de- 
clines. Craik, at the point of death, makes a will, leaving his for- 
tune to George—and recovers. Mrs. Trimm steals her brother’s 
will, and, finding that George will ultimately be rich, schemes 

| George spends the 


to marry him to Mamie, her only child. 

summer at the Trimms’ country-house, Just across the river 
from the home.of Constance and her now wedded sister. He 
meets Constance, who hints that should he ask the same ques- 
tion again her reply would be different ; but he does not ask it. 
Mamie loves him frankly, and the knowledge of her love, aided 
by the fact that she helped to save his life, nearly lost in a futile 
attempt to rescue Grace’s husband from drowning, leads him to 
propose to her. Mamie’s mother, to his amazement, being 
complacent, all goes merrily until near the wedding-day, when 
Craik, awaiting his sister in her drawing-room, espies a cabinet 
with a secret drawer he had once given her. Wondering what 
she keeps there, he opens the drawer and discovers his own will, 
Mamie, becoming cognisant of her mother’s double-dealing 
George from his engagement, and with 
little regret he becomes free. Under varying currents of feel- 
ing, George, who began by disliking Grace, has felt his atti- 
tude towards her change, until he knows she alone holds the 


insists upon releasing 


thread of his life. At the close he is left famous, wealthy, and 
alone. Constance, buffeted between her wavering affection and 
exacting conscience, and Mamie, glorying in her fervid passion, 
are different types of women ; but both are natural and both are 
fascinating. Grace is a strong personality touched very lightly. 
The different states of the man—his intellectual love for Con- 
stance, his more material tenderness for Mamie, and his reserved 
devotion to the widowed Grace—are all drawn with vigour, and 
show an intimate knowledge of human nature. 

Legend and Romance (London : Digby) is the comprehensive 
title given by Mr. George Motley to a wandering kind of story 
The 
heroine was an unpleasant person called Marie, who, when 

} 


about some people who lived and flirted in Guernsey. 
there was a question if there should be a railway to an agree- 
able watering-place, ‘sided with the railway, as she ever did 
with any new scheme deserving support and encouragement.’ 
What wonder that she converted a Romish priest to Protes- 
tantism in order to marry him? You learn incidentally that 
persons who ‘went through and survived’ the siege of Paris 
‘have never got over the habit of speaking in a low, subdued 
tone, accompanied by a slight start: and they say they never 
will, so profound and awful was the ceaseless terror in which 
they lived, moved, and had their being, in days when fathers 
fought against their sons, and women’s hair turned white in a 
single night.’ This is especially interesting, because it affords 
an historical explanation of the diffidence of Mr. H. du Pré 
Labouchere. 

Kirkby Burton’s 70-Day, To-Morrow,and For Ever (London: 
Digby)—perhaps the author knows why it is so called: we do 
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not—is apparently a first adventure in the story-telling line. If 
it must have any successors—(but there is no necessity)—let us 
hope they may be different. It is quite too inane for print ; it 
could not be more immature and impossible if it were really the 
work of the girl of fourteen who is supposed to tell her tale, and 
(apparently) to describe her tomb. It is in the present tense, 
except when it takes a sudden and unaccountable header into 
the past. Its personages foregather and disperse with all pos- 
sible vagueness : whence they come, whither they go (except 
the heroine herself) is not for us to say. Another first story 
is Punchinello’s Romance (London: Innes), by Roma White. 
Here, though, it is on the cards that the next may be better ; for 
this one, it leaves little impression on the mind, though it is not 
without intelligence. Punchinello is the hunchbacked guardian 
of his wife’s child (by a lover after marriage), and does more 
than duty by his ward, whom he adores. It is his habit to con- 
verse with her, himself, and others in so paradoxical a vein (by 
reason of his malformation) you have to be on the alert to keep 
up with him. As a child of tender years, the ward is somewhat 
overstrained ; probably just because she has been bred on the 
too-too subtle wisdom supposed to be dissembled in Punchi- 
nello's conversation. 

Pretty Michal (London: Chapman,, a free translation of 
one of Jokai’s romances, is a tale of Hungary in the old 
days, when the Turk still menaced the civilisation of Europe. 
Witches, brigands, headsmen, and more commonplace persons 
of equally evil character, all take part in the merry drama 
which Mr. Nisbet Bain has made accessible to ordinary 
mortals. Free translation though it be, Pretty Michal has 
caught, and preserves, much of the spirit of the original, and 
is well worth reading for its grim humour and its cold, calm 
descriptions of violent incidents as well as for its quaint pictur- 
ings of the times. 

Mr. Wit’s Widow (London: Innes) is a neatly written 
society story. Once upon a time a lady, now about to hand 
over herself and Witts his pile to the eldest son of a most un- 
impeachable peer, was in straitened circumstances, and made 
free with a pair of somebody else’s shoes. By ill luck the be- 
wigged juvenile who defended her remembered her sweet face, 
and, being a nephew of the unimpeachable peer, he takes it 
into his head that the honour of the family is at stake—and 
then the band plays. How well the lady fights, and how she 
both wins and loses, Mr. Hope’s readers must find out for 
themselves. The task is not a hard one, for there is not a dull 
page in the book: and as for improbabilities—why, for these 
one has nowadays to go to the newspapers! Much the same 
may be said of A 7Zzger’s Cub (Bristol : Arrowsmith), though 
even Mr. Deeming might envy the superior attainments— 
and consequently the more lasting success—of Frankenstein 
Myrtlerig’s Monster. The plot is fairly ingenious, and the 
secret is well kept. And, gruesome though the story be, it 
is yet enlivened here and there by the humours of one or two 
amusing characters. But the moralising passages are ineffec- 
tive and out of place. Jn the Grip of the Law (London: 
Chatto) isa fresh budget of ‘ Dick Donovan’s’ detective stories. 
Like the others, they are of the common or garden variety, 
but are readable withal. 

‘My name is Betsy Yarborough, and I come from Chicorgo,’ 
she assured Miss Evelyn Vernon, who was likewise doing 
Venice. And the two became fast friends ; and their adven- 
tures, matrimonial and other, are all set down in a pleasant 
little volume named Sefsy (London : Osgood). Very many of 
the people in the story are fools. But the American damsel, 
with her quick, sharp wit and unconventional ways, is an 
acquaintance you are glad to make. Zom Buxton’s Aim 
(London: Digby) was to get money ; and, as he failed to do 
this honestly, his landlady obtained ‘a hold over him’ and 
married him. ‘The last words of ‘the book tell that ‘she 
pommelled his face until the blood streamed on his collar 
and shirt-front.’ Despite much irrelevance, here is a story 
very well worth the giving. The portrait of the mean-souled 
hero is well drawn, and not untrue to a certain phase of busi- 
ness life. With a leaning towards vulgarity, Smith Robertson 
has plenty of shrewdness and some humour. As for the 
tale Ray Merton styles J/y Cousin’s Wife (same publishers) : 
Gerard loved Ada Denver before his cousin imarricd her ; and, 
though the love was deathless, nothing came of it save the 
longing of his lock and the trembling of her hand. Ada’s time 
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was occupied by her children, and Gerard went deep—O 50 
deep !—into Africa, whence he returned quite famous. And 
the lady of his love having died, he bestowed his affection, 
which was so far transferable, upon her daughter. 

The Philosopher’s Widow (London: Black) is the title of a 
volume of readable tales by Lady Lindsay. Decidedly the best 
and freshest is ‘The Story of a Railway Journey,’ which plea- 
santly treats of love at first sight by an already twice-bereaved 
and many-childrened Earl and a poor spinster travelling to- 
gether from Venice to London. It is unconventional, and the 
end reveals some artistic instinct. Zhe Dodll’s Garden-Party 
(London: Leadenhall Press), by James M. Lowry, is charmingly 
written in the whimsical vein that affords pleasure to children 
of allages. Titania’s dolls have strongly marked characteris- 
tics, and their garden-party is an entertainment at once novel 
and delightful. In £50 jor a Wife (Bristol: Arrowsmith), 
Mr. Glyn tells a downright sensational story of the good old- 
fashioned sort. The evil genius is a Wicked Baronet, whose 
only excuse is that he is mad. Time after time he succeeds 
—or seems to succeed—in working his evil will. But in the 
end everything turns out just as it should in the best of all 
possible worlds. And the reader will be stoical indeed who 
does not surreptitiously assure him or her self on that point 
early in the volume. A number of nice little stories suitable for 
good girls in the Sixth Standard have been contributed to the 
second series of Stortes Jrom Newbery House (London : Griffith 
Farran); and here and there, it may be, a Young Person of 
more advanced years and equally simple tastes will find the 
volume ensnaring too. 


SOUTH AMERICAN NATURE 
The Naturalist in La Plata. By W. H. Hupson, C.M.Z.S. 
London: Chapman. 
Adventures amtdst Equatorial Forests and Rivers in South 
America. By VILLIERS STUART. London: Murray. 

These two books are of unequal merit. Mr. Hudson’s has a 
right to a place in the naturalist’s library beside 7he Voyage 
of the Beagle, Bates’s Amazons, and Belt’s Nicaragua. It is 
the pith and marrow of years of collecting and observing on 
the great plains of the Plate, by a man who knows how to write 
as well as how to observe. His more cumbrous results are 
contained in Argentine Ornithology, written in conjunction 
with Dr. Sclater. Here he leaves himself free to explore the 
rich and strange field of animal life between the Andes and the 
Atlantic ; to hunt down and examine the facts and theories of 
previous authorities; and to start original ideas. Birds have, 
perhaps, the first place in his love. He notes their habits and 
instincts: from the gaunt rhea, the last relic of the age of the 
glyptodon, down to those ‘living sunbeams,’ the humming- 
birds. He gives a fascinating account of the extraordinary 
aérial and terrestrial dances and wing displays indulged in by 
the birds of the pampas and the forests, partly in the prosecu- 
tion of courtship, but largely also, as he holds, out of the pure 
joy of living ; and he describes, with something of the eye of 
the poet as well as the naturalist, the quality of their notes and 
the wonderful beauty of their plumage. Unfeathered things 
have also their moments of exaltation ; only, birds have more 
graceful and melodious methods of showing their delight in 
being alive. ‘Among the heavier mammalians the feeling is 
manifested in loud noises, bellowings and screamings, and in 
lumbering, uncouth motions—throwing up of heels, pretended 
panics, and ponderous mock-battles’; while the spur-winged 
lapwing executes a stately minuet, the ypecaha rail treads a 
fantastic measure, and the white-headed mocking-bird of Pata- 
gonia pours out a song which in passion and melody puts that 
of the nightingale to shame, accompanying his music with 
appropriate movements. ‘ While singing he passes from bush 
to bush, sometimes delaying a few moments and at others just 
touching the summits, and at times sinking out of sight in the 
foliage ; then, in an access of rapture, soaring vertically to a 
height of a hundred feet with measured wing-beats like those 
of a heron; or mounting suddenly in a wild, hurried zig-zag, 
then slowly circling downwards to sit at last with tail outspread 
fanwise, and vans, glistening in the sunshine, expanded and 
vibrating, or waved languidly up and down with a motion like 
that of some broad-winged butterfly at rest on a flower.’ There 
is a bit of description that makes you long to verify ; and what 
more can be said for it than that ? 
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More than half the five-and-twenty] species of the plover 
and its allies found on the pampas breed in North America, 
some of them far away within the Arctic circle. Yet as early 
as August ‘hey begin to arrive, ‘ piping the wild notes to which 
the Greenfgnder listened in June, now to the gaucho herds- 
men on a rene plains of La Plata, then to the wild Indian 
in his remote village, and soon, further south, to the houseless 


huanaco-hunter in the grey wilderness of Patagonia.’ There 
is a reverse migration of a more mysterious kind. For in- 


stance, a godwit comes from the south to winter in the pampas ; 
and he, if Mr. Hudson’s conjecture be correct, must have his 
breeding-ground in the unknown Antarctic continent separated 
by only six hundred miles of sea from Tierra del Fuego. More: 
of an expedition towards the South Pole, it is hinted that ‘ it 
is not unlikely that animals of a higher class than birds exist 
there ; and the discovery of new mammalians, differing in type 
from those we know, would certainly be glad tidings to students 
of Nature.’ Here, perhaps, Mr. Hudson allows his imagina- 
tion to fly away with him. He is on safer ground on the 
pampas. Yet the pages of Jules Verne set forth no romance 
of natural history more strange than the apparently sober and 
authentic facts he has collected with respect to the philan- 
thropic craze of the puma ; the pathetic instinct which guides 
the dying huanaco to its ‘golgotha’—a secluded spot where 
it lays down its bones beside those of thousands of its race. 
The puma follows man—not for the purpose of killing and 
eating him but—with a dog-like affection and devotion un- 
paralleled in the case of any other wild and savage creature: 
refusing to defend itself even when attacked, and guarding 
the sometimes sleeping hunter, and protecting him against 
the approaches of the jaguar. Decree of extinction has been 
pronounced against the puma, as against the other large, grace- 
ful, and beautiful denizens of the pampas; and Mr. Hudson 
strongly uplifts his voice against the havoc done in Nature’s 
domain by a generation which has taken for its motto, ‘ Let us 
slay all noble and beautiful things, for to-morrow we die.’ 
‘With the rhea,’ he says, ‘is going the flamingo, antique and 
splendid ; and the swans in their bridal plumage ; and the 
rufous titamou, sweet and mournful melodist of the eventide ; 
and the noble crested screamer, that clarion-voiced watch-bird 
of the night in the wilderness. These and other large avians, 
together with the finest of the mammalians, will shortly be lost 
to the pampas as utterly as the great bustard is to England, 
and as the wild turkey and bison and many other species will 
shortly be lost to North America.’ But in this connection the 
modern civilised man is an hundredfold more brutal and more 
stupid than ever was the savage. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart’s book is made up of odds and ends. The 
largest and least interesting portion of it is taken up with an 
account of a visitto Jamaica. You are not spared a description 
of the festivities, nor even a report of the speeches and a list of 
the Governor’s guests. Then, there are sketches of excursions in 
Florida, in which the most remarkable thing is an account of a 
‘ wreckers’ beach,’ strewn and heaped with ‘ ship’s timber, orna- 
mental cabin panels, baulks of mahogany, medicine chests, frag- 
ments of boats, spars, and cordage.’ It seems that ‘arrangements 
are made by dishonest shipowners with professional wreckers 
who live in that part of Florida, and who meet ships by appoint- 
ment ; they steer on to the reefs with all sail set, the crew are 
“ squared ” and well taken care of by the confederates. But, 
besides this class of wrecks, there are others which are induced 
by the stratagems of the estimable industrial class to whom | 
have referred.’ Marine insurance companies should have their 
eye on Jupiter Inlet. Mr. Stuart also visited Trinidad and 
Martinique, and more than thirty years ago sailed up the 
Orinoco, and spent some time in Surinam, Cayenne, and 
Demerara. His most interesting excursion was one of his 
earliest—an attempt to reach the watershed of Guiana by 
ascending the Surinam. His Indian crew mutinied and de- 
serted him just as he had got within sight of the mountains, and 
when he appeared to be in a fair way for some interesting 
discoveries. 


‘ TOOK CHESAPEAKE’ 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Provo W. P. Walls. 
BRIGHTON, M.D. 


Sir Provo Wallis was an energetic and able officer, and we 
are not at all inclined to underrate his services. But his career 


By J. G. 
London : Hutchinson. 
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was more remarkable for its accidents than for any particular 
achievement. The late ‘Father of the Fleet’ was born at 
Halifax (Nova Scotia) in 1791. In accordance with a custom 
prevalent at the time, he was entered A.B. on the books of the 
Oiseau frigate in 1795, just as country clergymen nowadays set 
down the names of their children on the candidates’ book of 
the M.C.C. about the time of their baptism. At thirteen he 
was a middy on the Cleopatra, which was taken by a much 
larger French ship, but afterwards recaptured. The crowded 
hour of his life—the hour which actually proved to be worth all 
the rest of it—was the time of the blockade of Boston in 1813, 
when Broke, commanding the Shannon, on which Wallis had 
sailed as second lieutenant, challenged Lawrence, commanding 
the Chesapeake, a larger ship than his own, to try the issue of 
battle in Boston Bay. The challenge was accepted. As we all 
know, the Chesapeake carried a cargo of handcuffs wherewith 
to tie up the conquered Britishers ; and a grand banquet for 
the victors was prepared in Boston town. The Chesapeake 
advanced at what Dr. Brighton calls ‘an angle of impunity.’ 
Broke gave orders to fire into her quarter, but not before his 
guns bore upon her second bow-port ; and within five minutes 
of the first shot she was a hopeless wreck. In thirteen minutes 
she was boarded, her flag had been hauled down, and her crew 
was driven below hatches. Watt, the first lieutenant of the 
Shannon, was killed. Broke was disabled by several severe 
wounds. The duty of taking the Shannon and her prize to 
Halifax fell upon Wallis and Faulkner, who were scarcely more 
than boys. But they did their work, and in spite of the diffi- 
culty of navigating ‘what has been described as the most 
dangerous part of the American coast,’ despite the expected 
rising of the prisoners and the chance of falling-in with the 
President and Congress, the ships came to port within five 
days. Wallis afterwards served at Sheerness and (in the 
Niemen) on his old station, where he commanded the first 
experimental squadron. In 1839 he was present at the bom- 
bardment of Vera Cruz by the French, and did much to protect 
the interests of British subjects. In 1844 he was present at the 
destruction of Mogador, and in 1845 watched the coast of Syria 
during the civil war. In 1857 he commanded on the south-east 
coast of America. After 1858 he saw no active service. From 
that time till his death a few months ago at the age of one 
hundred and one, he lived the life of a dignified and God- 
fearing country gentleman. 

Now, it is easy to see how the record of such a life ought to 
have been rendered. There is matter therein either for a maga- 
zine article or a short biography. Rodney’s life covers a most 
important period in the development of the British navy ; and 
Mr. Hannay said everything that there is to say about Rodney 
in a book much smaller than this unwieldy tome of Dr. 
Brighton’s. Yet Wallis’s life has only a personal interest. He 
did not even, like Broke, invent a new method of laying the 
ship’s ordinance, nor establish a new system of gunnery exer- 
cise. Dr. Brighton, therefore, might have been allowed to give 
some brief account of the conditions of life in the navy at the 
commencement of the century. He might have been expected 
to present the causes and results of the war with America in 
1813, and to state its general relation both to Canadian and 
European history. Then, after a full description of such feats 
as the chase after the Constitution and the capture of the 
Guerriére, he ought to have related the story of the great duel, 
and to have passed lightly over Wallis’s last days. Unfortu- 
nately, though, he has elected to make a great waste of 
ointment. Because two of Wallis’s Christian names were 
William Parry, he piously enters the fact that William Parry, 
the Arctic explorer, was born in 1790, and served on the North 
American station in 1813. Because Wallis joined the Shannon 
at Bermuda, he gives a list of the persons holding official posts 
there in 1812. Then he copies, probably from some encyclo- 
pzedia, an account of the colony of Nova Scotia, with a directory 
of its officials for the same year, as if their names had any 
bearing on the subject. He commences a full-dress account 
of the battle with a few moral reflections upon war, and, 
after stating that ‘it will be no object in the present volume 
to excite a thirst for glory in the young,’ proceeds to choke 
off ‘the young’ with gabble about the heaving bosom of 
Boston Bay, the lighthouse, and the light hazy clouds. Then 
he gives Sam Slick’s account of the affair, afterwards con- 
trasting Wallis’s own version with that recorded in official 
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despatches. He describes the queer end of the Chesapeake, 
whose timbers were converted into a mill: ‘The dream of 
glory (and never was one more lofty) lives, and long shall live, 
upon the page of history ; but one day of this tranquil toil in 
God’s holy name and love would, I think, be infinitely more 
valued by Philip Broke now than would the capture of a 
thousand Chesapeakes.’ But silliness in a modern biographer 
is always comparatively pardonable. You cannot quite so 
easily forgive bad taste. Dr. Brighton seems disposed to print 
every letter that ever came into his possession. Lady Broke’s 
letters to her husband are more than charming ; but surely they 
were not for the public eye? Nor do we see why Admiral Wallis’s 
opinions on Puseyism and Catholicism are faithfully—and fully 
—restated. The Admiral’s letters were well enough, but the 
world is not concerned to know that he asked Dr. Brighton to 
his place and presented him with a cow and a copy of the 
Peerage. Nor was it necessary for Dr. Brighton to describe 
the Admiral’s ‘unpretentious though roomy house,’ with the 
‘rare pipe-stems,’ and the laurels which ‘ successfully hide the 
coarser part of the garden.’ Also, we might have been spared 
the congratulatory letters and telegrams addressed to Wallis on 
his hundredth birthday, with the author's recollections of Wor- 
cestershire, which have nought to make with the central point 
of the book. Finally, Dr. Brighton might have been less senti- 
mental with advantage to his own work. It is not necessary 
to prefix an ‘ ever-to-be-lamented ’ or a ‘ revered’ or a ‘gallant’ 
to every name. Broke in his diary made this entry for the 
Ist of June 1813: ‘ Took Chesapeake.’ It is a pity that Dr. 
Brighton did not model his pretentious and useless biography 
upon that entry. 


LORD REAY’S ADMINISTRATION 


Bombay, 1885 to 1890. By Sik W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.1. 
London: Frowde. 

This volume will be caviare to the frivolous, but a posses- 
sion to the student of practical statesmanship. Among the 
contrivances of human wisdom the most interesting in its adap- 
tation of means to ends is the Government of India; which 
organism, though oiten described as an entity, has never been 
adequately treated as to its provincial parts. The theme, 
in fact, awaited an exponent; and in selecting Bombay for 
analysis Sir William Hunter was well advised, since no Presi- 
dency contains a more striking admixture of races, or a more 
intimate interlacing of British territory with native States. He 
has further chosen a period full of controversies and crises, a 
ruler of striking and aggressive personality. In dealing with 
the burning topics connected with Lord Reay’s administra- 
tion, he has left the facts to speak for themselves ; and, on the 
whole, the conclusion is that the strenuous Scots-Dutchman 
has been visited with a certain amount of unmerited obloquy. 
Much of his unpopularity was due to the amalgamation of 
offices for purposes of economy, against which there is little to 
be said, provided that one man be not saddled with the work of 
two. Again, in the notorious Crawford Case, he committed, at 
most, an error of judgment. The production of evidence was 
impossible unless the witnesses were guaranteed an indemnity ; 
on the other hand, native officials, proved guilty of corruption, 
could not continue to hold their appointments. Lord Reay’s 
mistake consisted in too large a leniency: he should have drawn 
a distinction between the voluntary briber and the victim of ex- 
tortion. But the main charge against the ex-Governor is that 
he was inspired with a pedantic dislike of ‘bureaucracy’ and a 
pedantic belief in elective municipalities and other un-Onental 
nostrums. A fairer statement would be that he attempted to 
reconcile irreconcileables : a strong Civil Service with local 
self-government. The latter expedient is somewhat out of 
favour just now, even with the Bengali ‘ reformer,’ owing to its 
entire failure, except in one or two great cities. Still, Lord 
Reay is responsible for a most dubious experiment, and there- 
fore the horror with which he is regarded by the stricter sect 
of Anglo-Indians is intelligible. 

Fortunately, the maxim ‘Why not leave it alone?’ was 
observed in most respects by the Bombay Government, par- 


ticularly in its dealings with the native States. The general 


principles were ‘a minimum of interference, a maximum of 
encouragement to those chiefs who have good administration 
at heart, and in confirmed cases of misrule such a form of 
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intervention as would protect the interests of their people 
without trenching on the hereditary right of succession.’ Hap. 
pily the princes, though varying in type—from the ruler of 
Gondal, who has studied medicine at Edinburgh, to the Amir of 
Kairpur, who still dispenses justice in person and collects his 
land revenue in kind—are in general worthy of their station: 
particularly the Gaikwar of Baroda, a wise and cautious 
sovereign, who is a contrast, indeed, with his debauched and 
criminal predecessor. In India, as elsewhere, the younger mem: 
bers of the reigning dynasties constitute a serious problem. 
Lord Reay wished to utilise them in our civil administration, 
despite the difficulties caused by their defective education 
and lack of English citizenship ; and the Duke of Connaught 
favoured their admission to commissions in the army through 
an Indian Sandhurst. To which latter suggestion Lord Roberts 
has replied that British officers cannot serve under natives, and 
that a wealthy Rajput or Maratté would demoralise a small 
regimental mess. The objections seem insuperable, though 
careers will doubtless be found for the would-be soldiers in the 
feudatory contingents. 

The public spirit of the Bombay merchants is proverbial ; 
and besides the obvious instance of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
Sir Dinshaw Manekji Petit, for one, deserves to be held in 
grateful remembrance for his liberal support of educational and 
other institutions. It is largely owing to such assistance that 
the Government has been able to supplement a literary train- 
ing, whose goal was the Civil Service, with technical schools 
for the encouragement of agriculture, the artistic industries, 
and mechanics. Equally praiseworthy are the efforts to bring 
knowledge to the backward Mohammedans of Sind and the 
depressed castes throughout the Presidency. Closely con- 
nected with education is the encouragement of public works 
and sanitation, especially the latter. For instance, at Bhiwandi 
(alas! a municipal town) the school was found seated on a 
cesspool: in evident appreciation of what a late headmaster 
of Winchester used to term ‘ The habits 
of the forest tribes, who raise their crops by firing a tract and 
manuring the clearing with the ashes, are more primitive still. 
Here the problem is how to reconcile such immemorial rights 
with the due preservation of the timber; and the Forest De- 
partment has been furnished with an elaborate code, whereby 
tree-lopping has been confined to purely local demands—e.g. 
raising rice in beds prepared of burnt cow-dung, leaves, sticks, 
and grass; while the aborigines afore-mentioned are persuaded 
to exchange the wasteful dari method for others more profit- 
able. An interesting chapter deals with the land-tenure in the 
open, a system inseparably connected with the magnum et 
venerabile nomen of Bartle Frere. In the Bombay Presidency 
there are no middlemen as the revenue-farmers and zamindars 
of Bengal, no organised village communities as in the North- 
West Provinces. The settlement has been slowly and painfully 
elaborated on a scheme by which the fields are taken as the 
revenue-units, their soils minutely classified, and the dues levied 
according to their fertility and accessibility. Thus the fields or 
‘numbers’ vary from twenty acres of light land to four of irri- 
gated rice land. _Fixity of tenure is granted for thirty years, 
but on the other hand there is freedom of sale and mortgage. 
The result is that the money-lender has tightened his grip not 
only, as might be expected, over the talukddrs or hereditary 
landowners of Gujarat, who do not come under the survey, but 
also on the simple peasantry of the Deccan. Indeed, the evi- 
dence of Mr. Aston, Judge of Ratnagiri, which has appeared 
since the publication of Sir William Hunter’s volume, proves 
the condition of these rayats to be somewhat deplorable. But 
how bring prosperity to the feckless ? 

Towards the end of the book the writer treats, both clearly 
and exhaustively, the large bearings of Presidential finance. 
Especially noteworthy is the explanation of the five years’ pro- 
vincial contracts as inaugurated under the decentralising policy 
of Lord Mayo. Thereby the Supreme Government, while re- 
serving to itself certain sources of income, as opium, salt, 
customs, and irrigation, assigns to the provinces the whole, 
or a specified portion, of other taxes, with the understanding 
that if expenditure overtops estimates the excess must be met 
locally. Sir William has much to say concerning excise ; but 
as the topic is probably stale to readers of this journal, it may 
be dismissed with a word of praise to the ingenious topers of 
Thana and Kolaba, who, by refusing to buy liquor at enhanced 


a good open stink.’ 
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prices from the public distilleries, persuaded Messrs. Samuel 
Smith and Co. that they were ardent teetotallers. In matters 
military Sir William apparently favours the abolition of the 
obsolete Presidency system ; but as to the vexed question of 
the separation of Sind from Bombay his arguments are balanced 
with a curious caution. There is an adequate index, but why 
no map? 


CHURCH AND STATE IN SCOTLAND 


Church and State in Scotland : A Narrative of the Struggle for 
Independence from 1560 to 1843. By the REV. THOMAS 
BROWN, D.D., F.R.S.E. Edinburgh : Macniven and 
Wallace. 


Dr. Brown’s is a record of total, irretrievable defeat. In 
1843 the spiritual independence for which (according to him) 
the Kirk struggled and suffered from the time of the Reforma- 
tion was at last discovered to be a mere ‘ will-of-the-wisp.’ ‘On 
the general question of the union of Church and State’ he has 
to confess that, although ‘national religion in the form of an 
establishment in certain circumstances is right and expedient,’ 
yet ‘all experience has shown how little likelihood there is of such 
circumstances arising in the present state of the country.’ The 
chances seem, therefore, to be that, in this world at least, the 
doctrine of ‘ spiritual independence,’ as sought to be established 
by the Kirk, will never be more than a ‘pious opinion.’ Dr. 
Brown’s declaration, that the ‘true old Church of Scotland’ 
went out ‘not only the Free Church of Scotland but the Church 
of Scotland Free,’ is but harmless bravado. As a matter of 
fact, this ‘Church of Scotland Free’ represents a mere fraction 
of the Scottish people ; and, besides, if by her exodus she saved 
‘Christ’s headship’ (whatever that may mean) as regards the 
Church, as plainly had she to sacrifice it as regards the nation. 
In 1843, on Dr. Brown’s showing, Scotland ceased to have a 
national religion, and the Queen ceased in Scotland to recog- 
nise the ‘ headship of Christ’: surely a deplorable consumma- 
tion of such a struggle. The victory, it is clear, remained with 
the State. How could it be otherwise? A National Church 
totally independent of the civil authority is possible only on 
condition that the civil authority is subject to the Church. 
This has been generally recognised outside the ‘Church 
of Scotland Free,’ and is now recognised by many within 
it. The struggle narrated by Dr. Brown on the part of the 
Kirk was not merely for independence but for authority. As 
M. Philippson puts it in his recent volume on the reign of 
Mary Stuart: ‘The Calvinists of Scotland interpreted the 
liberty of the Church in exactly the same fashion as the parti- 
sans of Rome: liberty for them, persecution and constraint for 
all who did not think as they did.’ Nothing is more indisput- 
able than the determination of the Kirk of the Reformation to 
claim the old papal infallibility, and to regulate both the 
opinion and the practice of every member of the community. 
Its aim was to make the State the mere instrument in carrying 
out its behests. Nor does Dr. Brown anywhere indicate dis- 
approval, but the reverse, of its high-handed procedure. He 
actually records, as a laudable instance of the assertion of 
spiritual independence, the prohibition of a printer from pub- 
lishing any book on a religious subject without the Kirk’s per- 
sion. Again, in narrating{a dispute of the Assembly with the 
Court of Session—in a case of fraud, be it noted, not heresy— 
as to which were ‘ judges primarto, he exults in the victory of 
the Assembly. ‘This,’ he says, ‘was the way in which the 
General Assembly dealt with the judges of the Court of Session 
in those days, directing them to retire, and calling them back 
when they were ready for them. Accordingly they called in 
the Lord Justice-Clerk and pronounced that they found them- 
selves frimario in this case, and instantly proceed therein.’ 
‘Here again,’ he innocently explains, ‘ was co-ordinate jurisdic- 
tion.’ That the Court of Session should play second fiddle to 
the Assembly is his ideal of spiritual independence. As may 
be supposed, the ‘halycon times’ of Puritan ascendancy are 
sighed after as the Golden Age. ‘Spiritual independence’ 
had undisputed sway. For was not every parish divided into 
several districts, each under the special espionage and super- 
ion of an elder, who enforced the behests of the session on 
‘One can only regret,’ says Dr. Brown, 
Where is the district of our 


every household ? 
‘that things are so different now. 
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country in which family worship is all but universal among the 
householders? Where is the locality in which our modern 
taverners are complaining that their trade is broken ?’ and so 
on, and so on. If not religion and the genial enjoyment of 
life, at least a puritanism chiefly counterfeit and hypocritical 
was one of the blessings vouchsafed to Scotland by this short 
reign of unbridled ‘spiritual independence.’ By the exodus of 
1843 the repetition of this experience has been for ever ren- 
dered impossible, perhaps ; but the result, however lamentable 
to Dr. Brown, will not be regretted by the nation at large. 


COLOUR-BLIN DNESS 


Colour-Llindness. By F. W. EDRIDGE-GREEN. 
London: Kegan Paul. 

Under the tests imposed by order of the Board of Trade, no 
fewer than eighteen per cent. of the candidates have been re- 
jected for imperfect colour-sense. It is well, then, that the public 
be made cognisant of the dangers that are threatened in cases 
of careless examination, and to see that a defect of eyesight 
in engine-drivers and sea-captains shall bring about no very 
serious consequences. In this number of the ‘ International 
Science Series’ Dr. Edridge-Green, with a rare spirit of enthu- 
siasm for the welfare of the community, has communicated his 
life-experience on this important subject. Not satisfied with the 
tests at present employed, he suggests a still more effective 
means of rejecting those unfit for public service, where colour- 
signalling is an essential element. 

After Huddart’s shoemaker, the first authentic case of colour- 
blindness is that of Dalton, who described the peculiarity of his 
vision in 1794. His attention was drawn to his affection by 
finding that the flower of the Geranium zonale was of a dif- 
ferent colour by artificial light from what it appeared to him 
by daylight ; the pink was sky-blue by day, and without a 
trace of blue by candle-light. In 1810 Goethe applied his 
theory of colours to colour-blindness on the hypothesis that 
the affection was due to a defective perception of blue. The 
most important theory is the Young-Helmholtz test ; but with 
this our author finds serious fault. Of course, colour 1s 
only a sensation; sodium burned in a flame will make all 
colours the same: and the jaundiced eye sees everything 
yellow. Edridge-Green holds that all the parts of an im 
pression of sight are connected in the seat of memory, 
though he rightly disagrees with phrenology, as expounded 
by phrenologists. The physical series of colour is represented 
on the spectrum by red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and 
violet (indigo being omitted); and the act of perception is 
the perception of differences in that physical series. Such 
a mental impression constitutes a psycho-physical series. 
One who can determine all the six units has correct vision : if 
he can detect five only, he is of the five-unit class ; and so on. 
In discussing the mixing of pigments, our author takes no cog- 
nisance of the mixing of coloured lights by the admirable 
apparatus described by Mr. John Aitken in the /’7roceedings of 
the Royal Society: which excellent paper on chromomictors 
would have helped him very much. He next examines the 
physiological phenomena of colour, taking up the interesting 
subjects of complementary colours, and positive and negative 
images. He is then prepared to attack the Young-Helmholtz 
theory, which assumes that in the retina there are three sets of 
nerve-fibres, the stimulation of the first set giving rise to the 
sensation of red, of the second the sensation of green, of the 
third the sensation of violet ; besides that all kinds of light 
stimulate all three sorts of fibres, but in a different proportion. 
Dr. Edridge-Green sets forth in detail his reasons for disagree- 
ing, and particularises the cases of after-images. He considers 
that colour-defects are due to (1) absorption of certain rays by 
the media of the eye, or (2) non-excitability of the visual sub- 
stance by rays of light of a certain wave length, or (3) patho- 
logical conditions, or (4) imperfection of the colour-perceiving 
centre. A curious experience is given by Mr. Herbert Rix, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Society. To him green looks 
a dirty, indefinite colour ; red, a dark yellow. He once matched 
a brown donkey by painting yellow over a blue ground, and 
was very much surprised when he was told that he had made 
it green. Many individual instances are given from authentic 
sources, Dr. Edridge-Green opines that colour-blindness is 
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rather more common in the uneducated than the educated ; 
and he has found more of it among musicians than in any other 
class or profession. He records some important accidents en- 
tirely attributable thereto. The Board of Trade is getting more 
and more strict in its examinations: yet our author has sug- 
gestions for tests more careful still than the wool-and-lantern 
vouchers. He would exclude all whose pyscho-physical colour 
perception has less than four units, all who have the red end 
of the spectrum so shortened that they cannot see a red light 
at two miles, and all with central scotoma for red or green. 
His several tests in different circumstances and for various 
employments are carefully detailed, out of his long practical 
experience. He gives sound advice to candidates presenting 
themselves for examination. Holmgren disregards the names 
given to colours, but bases his text upon a comparison between 
different colours. Dr. Edridge-Green, on the other hand, 
would have the candidate mentally name them. For instance, 
if a man say to himself, ‘This test colour is green; therefore I 
must pick out all the skeins of wool having this hue of green in 
them,’ he will follow the author's plan ; but if, on looking at the 
wool, he be influenced more by shade, he will put light-blues, 
yellows, greys, and browns with the light-green—thus showing 
the weakness of the comparison method. 

This volume is a very important contribution to a pressing 
subject in which the public is deeply interested. The worst 
thing in it is the sudden ending. The three coloured plates 
are beautifully done. 


THE PINCH OF POVERTY 


The Pinch of Poverty. By ‘THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR.’ 
London : Isbister. 

‘The Riverside Visitor’ is clearly a person of the male sex 
in the employ of some church or religious organisation. He is 
in officious contact with the poor of a certain district ‘all day 
and every day’ (to use his own phrase) ; and it is his business 
frequently to address ‘a word in season,’ and occasionally to 
contribute a charitable dole to relieve the most necessitous. 
His is the continual dropping that is expected to wear away the 
stone of indifference to religion in the hearts of the poor ; and 
the poor have a guarded regard for him as a ‘ gen’leman’ of the 
kind that wears black coat and white choker. Having this sort 
of contact with the poor, he undertakes to publish his experi- 
ences and impressions, and both these, and the conclusions 
deduced from them, are something tinctured with professional- 
ism ; but their notable defect is that they lack colour and char- 
acter. Nor does that exactly arise from ‘ Visitor’s’ inability to 
express himself. Indeed, he is somewhat too glib, with the 
glibness of the mission-hall address and of ‘the word in season’ : 
he is too fond of the ‘genteel roll’ of sentences like this :— 
‘Now, it is true physically, as well as spiritually and metapho- 
rically, that we cannot live (and maintain health) by bread alone.’ 
His real difficulty is that he has little or nothing to say. He 
has gone in and out among his poor for Heaven knows how 
many years ; he is ubiquitious, insistent, and sempiternal in his 
‘district’; and yet he can set down nothing better nor more 
intimate concerning his people than might the most casual 
person with the common passing acquaintance with the poor. 
Dickens once declared his belief that most people are totally 
lacking in the faculty of observation, and it is plain that the 
*R.V. is of those who have eyes but see not : even the blame- 
less Dagonet has seen more and written better of the poor than 
he. The ‘R.V.’ is not to be reproached for that as a ‘ Visitor ’"—(he 
probably performs all the duties required of him with kindliness 
and discretion)—but he is to be blamed for giving the world 
such stuff as The Pinch of Poverty. 

There is in his papers less (as has been intimated) of 7he 
Washerwoman of Finchley Common kind of thing than might 
have been expected ; but still there is more than is desirable or 
becoming. For instance, there is that eighteen bob a-week 
labourer, who is found using the words, ‘ But, you know, out of 
the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh’; there is a dying 
mother who addresses the ‘R.V.’ at considerable length in his 
own religious lirgo ; there is that poor owner of a dead donkey 
who remarks, ‘I have found, as the hymn says . . .’; there is 
that intolerably saintly and sickly child who talks of ‘the Better 
Land,’ and sings ‘I want to be an angel’; and many another. 
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If rare creatures of both sexes in the ‘ R.V.’s’ district have been 
egged on by him to talk mission-English and to make mission 
allusions, that lies between him and them, and should have 
been kept there ; but protest must be made against their being 
put forward and regarded as representative of the poor of that 
or of any other district. The ‘R.V.’ might reply that these 
creatures are not meant to be representative, that they were 
chosen to show Sabbatical readers of magazines how Christian 
knowledge and Christian faith may flourish in the most unlikely 
conditions. If that be so, then it must be said it would be 
very much better for Sabbatical readers to know something of 
the poor as they are ; to understand that they are very much 
like those who are better off : not much more virtuous nor much 
more vicious ; and that they are commonly independent enough 
of character—(though usually too shy or too polite to say so)— 
to resent the peculiar interference and assistance of Visitor and 
Missioner. 

But two or three of the twenty-four thin sketches that make up 
the volume—notably the last two, ‘A Wasted Life’ and ‘ At the 
Relieving Office ’—strike you as at all worth reading. The others 
contain not only no fact worth noting but no conclusion worth 
registering. Indeed, the whole book, considering that it is the 
production of an apparently kindly and religious person, seems 
singularly without true feeling. The ‘R.V.’ is neither a philosopher 
nor an economist, and therefore we look for no figures of social 
necessities, no suggestions of social reform ; but he is a human 
being, and we looked for something more as the conclusion of 
his whole matter than perfunctory expressions of Christian re- 
signation and hopes of immortality. His book, we fear, must 
be classed with Charles Lamb’s Avé/ia abidblia : it is not profit- 
able for doctrine, nor for reproof, nor for correction, nor for 
instruction in righteousness. 


OLD AND NEW 


The Spanish Salt of Mr. Ulick Burke has passed into a third 
edition, and as Sancho Panza’s Proverbs (London: Pickering), 
is now accessible to all them that relish good wit and homely 
humour as to all them that are interested in proverbs and the 
metamorphoses of proverbs. Mr. Burke has not confined him- 
self to Don Ouixrote: Cervantes loved a proverb even as he 
loved a madman: and you shall not search the Novelas Ejem- 
plares for the proof of it in vain. That amazing book, so full of 
the true Cervantes—with its studies of divers sorts of madness 

-as the Licenctado Vidriera, the Celoso Estremeto, the Colo- 
guio de los Perros; its delightful essays in the picaresque—as 
the //ustre Fregona, the Tia Fingida, and that incomparable 
Rinconete y Cortadillo—is all too little known ; it is dwarfed 
by the majesty of the later and greater work ; and, for all its 
influence on the Elizabethan drama and the drama of Europe 
at large—(for does it not include the story of a certain Preciosa 
the first of noble blood that ever was stolen by gypsies ?)—it is 
scarce likely, we opine, to take its true place now: though Mr 
Ormsby, or Mr. Watts, or Mr. Burke himself might do far worse 
than translate it, and set forth the story of its work. Mr. Burke's 
additions from it complete what was always a delightful, and is 
now a most authoritative, book. It is made for odd half-hours, 
indeed ; and we know of no higher praise. 

The new number in ‘ The Book-Lover’s Library’ (London: 
Elliot Stock) is Mr. J. A. Farrer’s Books Condemned to be 
Burnt. ’Tis an awkward title, but it covers a piece of good, 
honest, intelligent, and fairly impartial work. It was the wont 
of our forefathers to condemn such printed matter as_ they 
deemed pernicious to be be burned by the hangman. Nay: 
in their zeal, they sometimes added the writer: and the man 
and his work were punished both at once—this by the pillory 
or the rope, that by the fire. It was a custom repugnant enough 
to a generation bred up in the fear of the press: a generation, 
that is, which is quite prepared to accept Mr. Labouchere as a 
serious Radical, because he tells it funny stories about Royalty, 
and does not hesitate to denounce on occasion the mistakes cf the 
Pr-nc-, and on occasion the humours of the Civil List. But there 
is something to be said for it ; and, were we all impeccable— 
and, could we so extend the Act as to bring in bad writing, as 
well as bad morals, bad politics, and arguments subversive of 
authority in all the departments of practical Socialism—what 
bonfires there would be! What a wood-pile, for instance, tt 
had needed to make an end of D-v-d Gr-v-! How great 
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and how unknown an expense to the State Sir Edw-n 
Arn—d and Mr. L-w-s M-rr-s! In truth, the fancy is too 
wicked and delightful. It had not occurred to our fathers ; or 
Mr. Farrer’s book had been better reading than it is. Which 
is saying something for Mr. Farrer’s book. 

Medieval Scottish Poetry (Glasgow: Hodge), the second 
volume of the ‘ Abbotsford Series of Scottish Poets,’ has the ad- 
vantage over its predecessors of including only complete poems. 
The poets represented are James I., Henryson, Dunbar, and 
Gavin Douglas. Their works, we are told, are ‘scarcely to be 
had together for a smaller sum than five guineas’; so this is an 
attempt to ‘ overcome these difficulties’ by supplying selections 
from them ‘at 3s. 6d. ordinary edition or 5s. large-paper edition 
(limited).’ Of course, this is rather to cut than to untie the 
knot ; but it may be pleaded that untying is impossible. As a 
book of selections, the volume is in its Own way meritorious 
enough ; paper, print, and binding being all excellent, while 
Mr. Eyre-Todd’s introductions, if they be somewhat marred by 
a penchant for turgid commonplace, give evidence of some 
dexterity in the utilisation of the labours of previous editors. 
Fuller annotation were desirable for the general reader. ‘The 
only note to the ‘ Lament for the Makerss’ is, for example, of a 
merely negative kind. No information is supplied regarding 
the poets whose demise Dunbar laments ; but it is erroneously 
noted as curious that he ‘makes no mention of such well-known 
poets as Gavin Douglas, James I., and Thomas the Rhymer.’ 
Gavin Douglas—as surely the editor of this volume ought to 
have permanently known—actually survived Dunbar ; the king- 
ship of James I. may account for his omission ; and Thomas 
the Rhymer may have been referred to, as the editor supposes, 
under ‘Ettrick.’ There is therefore nothing ‘curious’ about 
the matter except the note. Dunbar properly enough occupies 
most space in the volume: but why should a complete edition 
at a moderate price of the one great poet of Scotland before 
Burns be still a desideratum ? 

In Zhe /ntermediate History of England (London: Bell), 
Mr. H. F. Wright proposes to fill a gap which scarce exists. 
He is, indeed, a good deal longer than the primers and con- 
siderably shorter than books like Smith’s abridgment of Hume, 
or Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s Student’s History of England; but 
there isa Smith’s smaller //és¢ory which is about his own size,—as 
isalso Edith Thompson’svolume in the Historical Course, edited 
by the late Professor Freeman. The book is ‘ primarily intended 
for the use of Army and Matriculation students’: this is as 
much as to say ’tis fitted for nothing else, for certain parts 
are expanded out of all proportion in order to meet the wants 
of the ‘examinees.’ The chief authorities consulted have been 
Bright and Green. The tedious and inelegant compendium of 
the first may serve for stock ; but Green is of no use in cram- 
ming. To be picturesque in a limited space one must sacrifice 
or unduly compress, for literary colouring takes any amount of 
room. A simulated air of liveliness is obtained by dividing 
the work into paragraphs, with headings after ‘the system 
pursued by American newspapers.’ If the book reach a 
second edition, let the author devote it exclusively to ‘exa- 
minees,’ and then no cause of complaint will be left—at least 
to the non-‘ examinee.’ 

Furthest East, South, and West (London: W. H. Allen) is 
the rollicking journal of an ‘ Anglo-Indian Globe-trotter,’ who 
chose, for the purposes of opening his mind and varying his 
experiences, to take China and Japan, Auckland and Sydney, 
the crater of Kilauea and the giant trees of Mariposa, on his 
way home on furlough. These scenes have all been visited and 
written to death by hordes of globe-trotters. But this one has 
always something fresh to say. His facts may not be new, but 
his point of view is ever his own. Thus, he does not rhapsodise 
over Japan. On the contrary, he is somewhat critical of Japan- 
ese scenery and character, and anything but complimentary to 
the Japanese climate. But he is rich in useful and luminous 
hints—such hints as his predecessors have overlooked : as, 
for instance, his remark upon the ‘inconvenient obstructive- 
ness’ of the Japanese girl’s costume : ‘ If you wish to slip your 
arm round her waist, you will find the sleeve more kindly made.’ 
On the scientific side he is weak ; and he propounds a theory 
of the connection between volcanic eruptions in Hawaii and 
earthquakes in Japan which will make the specialists guffaw 
far worse than any of his jokes. 

An Invalia’s Twelve Years’ Experience in Search of Health 
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(Monks Eleigh: Kussell), by William Russell, is not the record 
of a globe-trotter, or an advertisement of the Spas of the 
world, but simp y a puff of Somebody’s Pills, which we will not 
aid by an unpaid advertisement. Crammed with ignorance, 
silliness, and vulgarity, more than half of the book is composed 
of advertisements or testimonials regarding the extraordinary 
cures which have resulted from the use of the aforesaid pills. 
Ten shillings is mentioned on the title-page as the price of 
this work ;: and yet sometimes you read of hard times and 
scarcity of money. We have also received the seventh volume 
of Mr. Bret Harte’s Complete Works (London: Chatto), which 
contains the second instalment of the ‘ Tales of the Plains’; a 
new edition of Zhe Satires of Cynicus (London : The Cynicus 
Publishing Co.) ; a new edition of Zhe Citizen Reader (Lon- 
don : Cassell), by H. O. Arnold-Forster, a hundred and eighty 
thousand copies of this admirable text-book having been sold 
in six years: a new edition of A Woman's Courage (London: 
Eden), by Frederick Wicks; Prince Arthurs Voyage to the 
Moon (London: Flack), by ‘Ganymede’; and the first number 
of Fashions of To-Day (London: Sampson Low), which is an 
English edition of /a Mode pratique, and which is liberally 
furnished with fashion-plates, diagrams, etc. 
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Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
In Cotton, Lisle Thread,*Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 


The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep where they usually show the first signs of wear. ‘The resistance to friction 
is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is applicable 
to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter stockings. 
PATENTEES 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore St., W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM 
eRe 
CURED BY 
DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR and PILLS 
(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
THE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


One Bottle sufficient for Two to Three Months’ Treatment. 








FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 


DEANERY, CARLISLE, March 14, 1876. 
Sik,—I have so many inquiries on the subject of this letter, that it will greatly 
convenience me, and perhaps benefit many sufferers, if you permit me to say in few 
words that I was almost beyond experience a martyr to gout for twenty-five years! 
That when in my seventieth year some one sent me Laville’s little translated treatise 
on the subject, I instantly perceived that he understood the subject. I took his 
medicines, whic h are simple and easy of application. I was cured completely, and 
after nine years’ trial I can affirm that they are a perfect specific and an innocent and 
beneficial remedy. I have tried them on friends in like circumstances, and they 

never fail.—I remain, yours truly, FRANCIS CLOSE. 


Price—Liguor or Pitts Os. per Bottle of all Chemists, or sent Post Free (with 
Descriptive Pamphlet) by the Proprietors, F. COMAR & SON, 64 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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The LIVERPOOL DAILY POST says :— 


‘The sketches are immensely clever in their way. 


The GLASGOW HERALD says: - 


‘ The second series is as good as the first. . . . Every sentence that is nota 
illiant paradox sparkles with an epigram, a the analysis of character is 
generally clever. 
The YORESHIBS wring wage: 
"The » second series \ rt rth reproducing. ‘The charm of these 
sketches hes in their entire inde ape ndence 
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shares in the Edinburgh United Breweries (Limited). Will sell 
cheap. What offers? Letters to B., 29 Loraine Road, Holloway, 
London. 
RARE OLD WHISKY. 
‘THE FAVOURITE Ieenaetond 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, 1 privptipe 
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AND DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 
R. COWTE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 
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In s Inspection of his High-Class Collection of Old English, French 1 Dutc 
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Jac FINs Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 
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Another Cure of Bad C OL igh, Difficulty of Breathing, and Tightness 
f Chest of Ten Years’ startling by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. W. Kynock, 
Overseer of Craig's Wor Montr writ ! per f years I have | iring 
nder a diff ilty f breathing, t tr f the chest, and a very ba ugt which I consulted 
*veral en men, but wit t any beneficial results, but now, since I have used three 2s. 


hoxes of Wafers, 1 ain restored t re 1 healt? Thev have a } sant tast Price 1s. 14d. and 
d box Sol \ I 
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Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND PLack, W. 


Situated i = the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. 
Vell Water. Electric light throughont. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 
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Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


Artesian 








THE 
*‘DANDIE DINMON1 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MA‘ 


“A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


ADAM says— 


-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Ce 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


Chacrs 


Sold only in 1 oz. Packets and 2, apie aga Tins, which 








keep the Tobacc int fis Palas? ier condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES , ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED. AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every bucket and Tin. 


PLAYER’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
















SS 
S The following extract from the Xet tew of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Sme _— 





x) THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE,—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 

> old man inthe workhouse, puffing Arrears Sedge eg (Bap has tou hed the heart of some of 

S our ondents. One who dates from the ery gh A , and ns hu t ‘Old Screw, 

x say TI hi: ave been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Aewew f 
RC Z reviews for a sc * eme to supply smokers in union w orkh . with t rt I am afraid, 
YJ judved by the ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent 
= & aw ter pane es of so alled charity; but this cheme of y urs api eals at once to the 
XS sympathies o fa hardene 4 and inveterate smo her. Were lin London, I would at once 
start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it « om my smoking ac- 

quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer rouns i the 

x ont ine ent for the next nine months. I can, however, a a little, and we Id like to 


ontribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TO BAC ¢ O, viz., 
> “PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not ap advertisement), I enclose, therefore, a 
cheque for the amount.’ 





THE 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1825.) 


CONSTITUTED BY SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Fnnual Report, 1892, 


AMOUNT PROPOSED FOR ASSURANCE during the Year 1891 (3199 Proposals), , ‘ £2,000,872 
AMOUNT OF ASSURANCES ACCEPTED during the Year 1891 (2796 Policies issued), . £1,692,564 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS on new Policies during the Year 1891, . : : ; : ; ‘ £66,385 
CLAIMS UNDER POLICIES during the Year 1891, inclusive of Bonus Additions, . ° ; £642,338 
CLAIMS UNDER ENDOWMENTS MATURED during the Year, . ‘ . £6,355 
SUBSISTING ASSURANCES at 14th November 1891 (of which £ 1,449,284 is Re hanced . £21,988,746 
AMOUNT OF POLICIES ISSUED during the last Five Years, . : . ; ; ' £7,443,090 





TOTAL AFSETS, £7,680,000. ANNUAL REVENUE, £1!,000,000. 
.sONUS ADDITIONS DISTRIBUTED, £5,500,000. 


a le sanihbeatabell ~~ 
LONDON—83 King William Creth E.C. DUBLIN—66 Upper Sackville Street. | GLASGOW—92 Gordon Street. 
» 3 Patt Matt East, S.W. | BELFAST~—-18 WaRING STREET. | BIRMINGHAM—41 Cotmore Row. 
LIVERPOOL—2z0 WaTER STREET. MANCHESTER—61 Kinc Streer. BRISTOL—7 St. STEPHEN STREET. 
LEEDS—14 Park LANE. NEWCASTLE—NEVILLE STREET. WAKEFIELD--EXcHANGE BUILDINGS. 





Head Office—EDINBURGH, 3 and 5 GEORGE STREET. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JOHN DouGtas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, I15 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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